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O_p EDINBURGH was a city set ona hill. From the castle to 
the palace, the main street of the old city runs along the top of 
a ridge which was left between two deep grooves caused by gla- 
cial action. The location of the city on the ridge was due to 
the presence of the castle built on the precipitous rocks at its 
western end. The thoroughfare from the castle on the heights 
gradually descends to Holyrood Palace, and has been the scene 
of storied pageants without number. No city in western Europe 
is richer in historica! associations; still the city of Edinburgh is 
no more remarkable than its topography, and is indeed depend- 
ent on the latter. 

Professor Geddes, speaking of the permanence of phy sical 
characteristics, says: ‘‘What was decided among the prehistoric 
protozoa cannot be annulled by act of Parliament.’” With equal 
truth it may be said, the destiny of Edinburgh carved out in the 
ice age may be aided or retarded, but cannot be obliterated, by 
the deed of man. The history of its civilization is recorded in 
the progress from the warlike castle on the rocks, along the 
descending thoroughfare, to the domestic palace in the peaceful 
valley at the foot of Salisbury Crags. 

‘“‘Even thus, methinks, a city reared should be, 
Yea, an imperial city that might hold 
Five times a hundred noble towns in fee . . 
Thus should her towers be raised; with vicinage 
Of clear bold hills, that curve her very streets, 
As if to indicate, 'mid choicest seats 
Of Art, abiding Nature’s majesty.” 
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If one were to choose a point on the main street near 
castle, where he could see the city, old and new, Sprea 
before him, he could read, not merely the chronicle of Edinb 
but the history of civilization. Such a point has, in fact, 
chosen by one of the pioneers in modern sociological invest 
tion and social activity. 

As early as 1887 one might walk along the great c 
artery of Old Edinburgh, and, passing in through a narrow « 
enter one of the dingy courts, which give access to the tall b 
ings that line this ancient street. Ascending three flights 
dark stairs, almost feeling one’s way, one might knock at 
door which admitted to the apartments of Professor and M 
Geddes. After the gloomy climb to step within the we 
adorned rooms was a pleasure, but to pass to the windows \y 
to enjoy a scene bewildering, both in its surprise and its char 
The ascent of three flights on the southern side of the bu 
ing had given one an elevation or eight stories on the nort 
ern front, on account of the steepness of the hill on which t! 
buildings are located. And the picture framed by this seem 
ingly magic casement was of Princes Gardens immediatel 
before the windows, edged with the splendidness of the famed 
Princes street, lying on the slope which leads down to the Firt! 
of Forth, beyond whose cool and blue waters rise the proud 


Scottish highlands. This panorama of natural grandeur and 


beauty, second only to the scene from the castle, is typical, too, 


of the commanding intellectual survey which is made _possibl 
by the effort of Professor Geddes, who here, in 1887, established 
a university hall. 

The beginning of this social work seems to date from the 
organization in 1886 of a summer meeting, which included in 
that year only courses in seaside zodlogy and garden botany 
[he next year there was added a course in the theory of evolu- 
tion; the three following years, in the classes held at Granton 
Marine Station, near Edinburgh, the attendance continually, 
increasing, botany and zodlogy continued to be the chief sub 
jects of instruction. In 1889 and 1890 the application of th« 


idea of evolution to social as well as biological studies consti- 
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tuted a central course of lectures, delivered by Professor Ge 
In 1891 most of the classes were held in Edinburgh, near 
first of the residential houses for students with which Prof 
Geddes inaugurated his university hall project. From 189; 
1895 the meeting was held in the Normal School of the T: 
ing College, and was assisted in its work by grants of mo: 


from the town council. The number of courses offered has | 


THE OUTLOOK TOWER 


continually increased, especially in philosophy, sociology, his- 


tory, and geography. There have participated in the meetings, 


among many others, such well-known educators from Great 


Britain and the continent as J. Arthur Thomson and A. J. Her- 
bertson, of Edinburgh; J. K. Ingram and A. C. Haddon, of 
Dublin; Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol; Richard G. Moulton, of 
Chicago; Ernst Grosse, of Freiburg; Elisée Reclus, of Belgium ; 


Edmond Demolins and Paul Desjardins, of Paris; Henry Dyer, 
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Glasgow ; Professor Rein, of Jena; Professor Wenley, of Ann 
\rbor. A typical program follows : 
A. GENERAL COURSES. 


10. Contemporary Social Evolution. Twenty lectures. Professor Geddes 
11. /fistory and Principles of the Sciences. Twenty lectures. 


(Studios and sloyd workshop open throughout the day.) 


te 


B. SECTION OF EDUCATION, B. SECTION OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND HUMAN- 


ITIES. 
y. Ten 


Comparative Psycholog 
lectures. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan (first half) 
//ygiene. ‘Ten lectures. Dr 
Louis Irvine (second half). 

Modern History. Twenty . Biology. Twenty lectures. 

lectures. Mr. Victor Bran Mr. J. Arthur Thomson and 

ford. Mr. Norman Wyld 

La Sctence Sociale. Ten lec 

tures by M. Demolins (first 

half). 

La Renaissance Morale de la 

France au Temps Présent. 

Two lectures by M. Desjar 

dins (second half). 

Seminars ef Practical Eco- . Practical Botany (including 

nomics (Professor Geddes) ; tield work). Twenty meetings. 

flistory (Mr. Branford); -du- Mr. Robert Turnbull. 

cation (Miss Newcomb); and Field Geology. Ten excur 

ten lessons in -locution by sions. Mr. Wyld (first half). 

Miss Etka Glyn. Practical Zodlogy (at Marine 
Station). Twenty meetings 
Mr. Thomson. 

Weekly Musical Recitals by Sy. Edinburgh and Neighborhood. 

Mrs. Kennedy—Fraser and A regional survey. Twelve 

Mrs. Geddes. lectures. 

Several Literary Recitals by 

Miss Etka Glyn. 


The curriculum has expanded until it includes the most inter- 
esting synthesis of studies to be found anywhere. This year it 
somewhat changed its character by laying stress on the study of 
modern languages; next summer the old methods are to be 


restored, with the modern languages added. The educational 


purpose may be stated in the words of Professor Geddes: 


Starting from the familiar idea of working from the concrete to the 


abstract, from the senses toward the intellect, it is attempted in each subject 
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of study (1) to freshen the student’s mind by a wealth of impressions 
introduce him to the advancing literature of the subject ; (3) to supply 
with the means of summarizing, arranging, and more clearly thinki: 
these accumulations of observation and reading. Hence (tf) the insist 
upon demonstrations, experiment, and field excursions ; (2) the introdu 
in several subjects of the seminar, which, with its guidance to the w 
books and activity in using them, is so marked a strength of the Ge 
university ; (3) the extended use of graphic methods. 

The student, though first of all freshened as an observer, is regarde 
as a receptacle for information, but as a possible producer of indeper 
thought. Hence the examination method, everywhere falling into 
merited disrepute, is here definitely abandoned ; a keener stimulus, ev: 
more satisfactory test of progress, being found in accustoming the student 
take part in his own education, by attention first to the increase and syste 
tization of his materials, next to the occasional contribution of his best res 
to the common stock of class notes and summaries, and thence to fuller 
laboration with his teacher. 


Passing from the manner to the matter of education, it is attempted 





merely (1) to offer a series of special courses, each of adequate thoro1 


ness, but (2) to keep up as far as possible a parallelism of treatment, and | 





to coOrdinate these courses into a larger whole. Hence the general courses 
addressed to all students, dealing especially with the history of civilizati: 
the historical development of the sciences, their general principles and mut 
relations. The present scheme is, in fact, an attempt to work in the 
toward the organization of knowledge and in practice toward the 
rational arrangement of curricula of study. 

Che legitimate claim of the man of science is affirmed by the very exist 
ence and method of these courses ; yet the « orresponding claim of the scho 
and humanist that, whatever be the progress of natural science, the study 
man must remain supreme, is also recognized — witness that subordination of 


biology to social science which is a characteristic feature. 


+ 


Therefore, the work of Professor Geddes has included, not 





merely a synthesis of studies, but also, and logically, a correla- 
tion of activities. 

In May, 1887, three small flats housed the first seven students 
in the first university hall. The absence of dormitories in the 


Scotch universities was part of the reason for this endeavor, and 


is one explanation of its growth. Other flats were taken, and 


still the number of students increased, until it was possible to 
begin the construction of independent buildings to house the 


little colony. Year by year the numbers grew, until provision 
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has been gradually made, not only for housing a hundr 
more students and a little Bohemia of artists, literary and ot 
professional people, but also for the rebuilding of the old t 
of Edinburgh bit by bit. Over five hundred thousand dol 
have been expended in the improvement of nearly forty t 
ments and closes, with the consequence of both sanitary 
esthetic improvement, and without alteration of the orga: 
character of this historical region. No portion of this sum h 
been obtained by gift or loan without interest ; but a moderat 
return, averaging 4% per cent., has uniformly been paid upon t! 
capital invested in Professor Geddes’ lands. At length, in 185 
the Town and Gown Association was organized by the initiatiy 
of Professor Geddes, and larger schemes are developing. If t! 
philosophy of education, according to Professor Geddes, is t 
imply the necessary connection of studies and activities, it 
also to include the development of studies as the consequenc: 
of activities. The crystallization of all this effort in easily visi 
ble form is to be seen in the Outlook Tower. 

The Outlook Tower was originally a popular observatory. 
It commands even finer views of Edinburgh than are to be 
obtained from the castle, and for the best use of these it is sur- 
mounted by a camera obscura, originally constructed for purely 
commercial purposes, now the culmination of this new scientific 
institute. The ascent of the tower provides one with a cyclo- 
peedia, the descent, a laboratory. 

Although constructed on the scientific method of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, the near to the distant, if we begin 
with the ascent of the tower we should see first the final prod- 
uct of this method, graphic representations of the entire world. 
So, logically to follow the method, we must start from the top, 
but in ascending we may glance at the results. Professor 
Geddes says: ‘ The intellectual tradition of Edinburgh is not 


only of education, but of publication ; not only of abstract phi- 


losophy, but also very largely of concrete encyclopedias ( Bri- 


tannica, Chambers’, etc.); notably, also, of atlases, maps, and 
gazetteers. Unusually rich and complete in all the elements of 
a regional survey, it is also interested in world survey, and, it 
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ess proportionately important in the practical world than of 
iid, it has become more widely connected with the old than 
ever—witness the proverbially wide dispersion of Scotsmen 
ver England and the empire, through America, and, indeed, 
through the whole worid. .... This regional Outlook Tower 
is thus itself a regional product ; although its principle is easily 
adaptable to every region, as that of an encyclopaedia may be 
used anywhere.” We begin, therefore, with our encyclopedia, 
not, however, in print, but in graphic form, including not simply 
organized data, but mutually related facts. In the basement we 
find the results, not only of the processes carried on above, but 
also classifications of the arts and sciences, from Aristotle or 
Bacon to Comte and Spencer, and we incidentally have light 
thrown on the intellectual development of the presiding genius 
here. Comte is among the intellectual ancestors of Professor 
Geddes, as are Le Play and others who have attempted a cor- 
relation of the facts of life. Here we find an appeal made to 
students of all the arts and sciences, the floors above being of 
interest, primarily, to the sociologist. Successive floors give us, 
in chart, in plan, in photograph and sketch, the whole of Europe, 
the empire, Scotland, Edinburgh and the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

We shall find it more profitable to begin a careful inspection 
of the tower at the very summit, where is situated the camera 
obscura. 

This instrument combines for the sociologist the advantages 
of the astronomical observatory and the microscopical labora- 
tory. One sees both near and distant things. One has a 


wider field of view than can be enjoyed by the naked eye, 


and at the same time finds more beautiful landscape thrown 


on the table by the elimination of some of the discordant rays 
of light. One sees at once with the scientist’s and the artist's 
eye. The great purpose of the camera obscura is to teach right 
methods of observation, to unite the esthetic pleasure and 
artistic appreciation with which observation begins, and which 
should be habitual before any scientific analysis is entered 


upon, with the synthetic attitude to which every analysis should 
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return. In this little dome, the light admitted only f 
above, whence by reflection it throws the images of the out 
world on the round, white table, we begin a study of © 
Edinburgh. As the table turns, we may see successively 
magnificent new group of buildings immediately to the west 
the tower, now taken over by the Town and Gown Associatio 
beyond these, the esplanade, the castle, and portions of t 
new city, as well as an ancient approach to the old, the Gra 
Market. To the south, as the table revolves, we may exami! 
minutely in the foreground Heriot’s Hospital, Greyfria: 
Church, the Royal Infirmary, and, less and less closely, tl 
Meadows, the public golf links, and the Pentlands beyon 
Looking to the east, one sees the rare significance of this loca 
tion. The tower is situated on the north side of the great 
thoroughfare of Old Edinburgh. One looks down this narrow, 
high-walled slum street, where history is written in every old 
residence, in St. Giles’ Church, Parliament House, and num- 
berless other historic monuments, until in the distance one sees 
Holyrood Palace, Salisbury Crags, and Arthur’s Seat. To the 
north stretches the unique panorama which includes Princes Gar- 
dens and Princes street, and, with their public institutions, the 
Mound and Calton Hill. Beyond the new town of Edinburgh 
and its port, Leith, stretches the Firth of Forth ; and, on a clear 
day, the highlands may be seen. 
‘“ Traced like a map the landscape lies 
In cultured beauty stretching wide ; 
There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 
Chere Ocean with its azure tide ; 
There Arthur's Seat; and gleaming through 
Thy Southern wing, Dunedin blue! 
While in the Orient Lammer’s daughters, 
A distant giant range, are seen, 
North Berwick Law with cone of green, 
\nd Bass amid the waters.” 

In this physical environment the sociologist finds every 
variety of modern life, from the worst of Scotch slums at his 
feet, under the shadow of a majestic military stronghold, past 
the seats of ecclesiastical and political authority to the former 
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home of royalty ; or, through such types of modern comn 
cial activity as the railway in Princes Gardens, the shops 
Princes street, and the bridge over the Firth of Forth, to 
simple shepherds of the uplands. He sees, also, the monum: 
of modern arts and sciences, from gallery, museum, and obs 
vatory, to garden and hospital ; nor can he fail to be impress 
with the relation of social conditions to topography. If o 
can learn to observe accurately in watching these shifting scen 
he should be equipped with the method by which he may stu 
the geography of the world, and, through that, social institution 
If we descend from the camera obscura to the turreted roof « 
the tower, we may enjoy much of the vision without artifici 
aid, and with a deeper appreciation because of the significan: 
given to the panorama by its previous concentration on the sma 
table above. We fortify ourselves for our return to earth by 
cup of tea in the tower tea rooms, and begin our descent with 
the story devoted to Edinburgh. Here we find a permanent 
synthesis of the passing pageant we have just witnessed. Th: 
relief model of the city of Edinburgh carries us back to the time 
antecedent to all the present buildings, and, with the aid of 
charts and pictures, we have little difficulty in tracing history, 
beginning with the first castle walls, and continuing to the 
renewal of Old and the extension of New Edinburgh. Indeed, 
we find on-this floor evidences that the tower is not only scien- 
tific, but practical. The plans for rejuvenating the old city, 
as undertaken by Professor Geddes and his colleagues, are her 
in evidence. In his words: ‘‘ The interests of archeology and 
public health, of «esthetics and finance, of the housing of th 
people, and of the collegiate beginnings of the academic com- 
munity, are here, as far as may be, reconciled in actual practice.” 
The story below is devoted to Scotland. On the floor is a 


huge map, conforming to the points of the compass, so that one 


may easily orient himself. The walls also are covered with 


graphic representations of the topography, the history, and the 
social conditions of Scotland, from the occupations of the primi- 
tive highlander to the great commercial and naval undertakings 


of the Firth and Clyde ship canal. The possibilities of the labo- 
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itory study of sociology may be shown in connection with this 


lepartment of the Outlook Tower by a passage in which Professor 


;eddes illustrates the significance of topography in the case of 
the popular sport we have imported from Scotland: 


Everyone has his own ideas about Scotland: has heard, let us say, more 
less of the romantic aspect and associations of Edinburgh, or of the indus 
ial intensity and world-wide commerce of Glasgow; he has heard, too, 
f golf at St. Andrews, of sport in the highlands, and of yachting on the west 
coast. Shooting on moor and mountain, sailing on the great sea lochs, are 
obviously intelligible; but taking St. Andrews and golf as a somewhat less 
obvious example, why should this be so developed? What is the explana 
tion of the preéminence of this little town, and what has enabled it to 
popularize its charactcristic game a!most more fully and widely than even 
Oxford and Cambridge theirs of rowing? What has made its club “ royal 
and ancient” and given it a metropolitan authority excelling that of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club in its way? Why should this be? There certainly 
are sand dunes with a grassy margin links, as they call them. But these 
inks stretch more or less along the eastern coasts of Scotland and England, 
and from northern France along the shores of the Netherlands and Prussia 
up to Finiand and the innermost Baltic—a long field for St. Andrews! Con- 
sider first, why should we find golf on sucha soil? Watch first the blowing sand, 
and see what holds it—the strong blue lyme grass, which rambles with its long 
creeping stems and tough roots among the sand. But for this, the sand would 
travel inland indefinitely, destroying whole fields and parishes in its progress ; 
as, for that matter, it does here and there. Upon these half-tixed dunes the 
wind still blows, and here and there blows out holes large and small which 
vive the famous “ bunkers,"’ the main hazards of the game. Over the more 
fixed surface, however, there soon come the finer grasses eaten by sheep, and 
so the sheep itself, and with the sheep the shepherd. This fringe of pasture 
is narrow, else we should have a pastoral civilization; but here in western 
Europe this can be no more than a broken fringe; no migratory pastoral 
families, much less a great patriarchal one, is possible ; the shepherd remains 
at the simplest level, scarcely distinct from the ordinary agricultural popula- 
tion. He retains its type, and instead of contemplating indefinitely like the 
Eastern, he needs something to do. His sheep are not the sole possessors of 
the pasture; the dry sandy soil and grass are suited admirably also to the 
rabbit both for its burrow and its pasture. As the shepherd goes along, he 
knocks now and then a stone into a rabbit hole with his crook. Having put 
the stone in— it is a white one—he fishes it out again, and drives it on to 
another hole. He idles away his hour and also invents the game of golf. 
We see then the origin of golf and its relation to the links; but why to 
St. Andrews in particular? Here is a university town, with remote position, 


and no mountain, river, or other athletic resources. Its whole resources are 
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: those of the sea and of golf upon the far-reaching moor. The student 
originally himself a shepherd, takes most naturally to the game, and bec: 


more expert in it than the working shepherds or others have time to be, 


the inventive and mechanical townsman improves both “club” and “b 
he He carries on the game through youth and aye: at last he writes of it 

a! enthusiasm ; in every way he diffuses it, by and by from London as journ; 

: and politician. But for centuries every St. Andrews man has been mor 

' less of a Balfour or an Andrew Lang. (Zhe Co-oferative Wholesale S 

| Annual, 1895, article on “ Education for Economics and Citizenship, and 


Place of History and Geography in This,”” pp. 485-529.) 


Ne oa 








| DESIGNS BY THE OLD EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF ART 


Leaving the Scottish division of the tower, we reach the 


i story below Scotland, which is devoted to the empire, and to an 
i} alcove for the United States. Here one finds an incipient record 
( of the English-speaking world, and indication of the inclusive- 
q ness of the project. The descent of another flight of steps 
8 brings us to Europe. Again we may see the combination of the 
fy scientific and the practical, in the record of Professor Geddes’ 
' recent experiments in Cyprus, which he chose as “a geograph- 
(! ical and historic, racial and social microcosm; and as a unique 

region which, while practically a portion of the colonial empire, 
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it once unites many of the most characteristic developments and 
rroblems of the old world, since still, as of old, linking lurope 
vith Asia, and both, through Egypt, even with Africa,” and 
which we may choose as typical of the province of this depart- 
ment of the Outlook Tower. Professor Geddes has not only 


vathered here some remarkable graphic evidences of conditions 


in Cyprus, and utilized this material in his lectures and publica- 


tions, but he has organized (again on business lines, similar 
to those of the Town and Gown Association) a society for the 
development of the island, the. methods being not those of 
bounty, nor protection, nor enforced codperation, but the devel- 
opment of the soil, and the reconstitution of the forests. 

There still remains a story devoted to the world, as yet but 
little developed, waiting for the consummation of the plans of 
Professor Reclus for the great globe, which was to have been 
erected for the Paris exhibition of 1900, had time allowed. Not 
discouraged, Professors Reclus and Geddes are now combin- 
ing their respective and complementary schemes of globe and 
tower into that of a complete geographical exhibition, which 
may be arranged in Paris, in Great Britain, or in America, as cir- 
cumstances may determine, or if possible reduplicated in all- 
with smaller regional museums, or outlook towers, for different 
cities, and with minor outlines adapted to geographical educa- 
tion in colleges and even schools. 

The Outlook Tower is not only a museum and laboratory for 
the Edinburgh summer meeting and the occasional student; it 
is the center for a school of geography, the Town and Gown 
Association, the Old Edinburgh School of Art, and a publishing 
department through which “ Patrick Geddes and Colleagues” 
have issued some beautiful books contributing to the Celtic 
renascence in literature and art, the significance of which has 
been explained in one of these publications, 7he Evergreen: 

Industrial initiative and artistic life are reappearing, and each where 
it was most needed, the first amid this ice-pack of frozen culture | Edinburgh], 
the latter in our western inferno of industry | Glasgow |. Architecture, too, is 
renascent ; the work of the past dozen years will, on the whole, bear compari 


son with anything in English or continental cities, in a few cases may even 
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challenge it, and in at least one case, that of the noble Academic Au 
Edinburgh, carry the challenge back to the best days of the Renaissa 
Che current resuscitation of Old Edinburgh, more unnoticed just be 
more organic, is hence a still deeper sign. First came the opening up of 1 
cathedral, the rebuilding of the city cross, then of the castle gates and | 
liament Hall. Now the old courts and closes from Holyrood to Castle} 
are slowly but steadily changing, and amid what was and is the most d 
and dire confusion of material and human wreck and misery in Europe, 
have every here and there some spark of art, some strenuous beginnin 
civic sanitation, some group of healthy homes of workman and student 
rich and poor, some slight but daily strengthening reunion of democracy w 
culture; and this in no parliamentary and abstract sense, but in the ciy 
and concrete one. 

The Edinburgh School of Art has been equally successful i: 
reviving old Celtic designs and discovering new Celtic artists 
but it isa marvel to the visitor to find how much of their activity 
is due to the inspiration of the scientist Patrick Geddes 
Whether in his own apartments, in the university halls, in th 
historical procession to be the crowning art work of the castk 
hill, or in the architectural improvement of the old town, every 
where is seen the hand of the master. The redemption of Cyprus 
and the teaching of botany at Dundee, the reconstruction of 
Kdinburgh and the printing of books, the teaching of art and 
the scientific collections of the Outlook Tower, are all reconciled 
in the personality of the man to whom synthesis is the chief 
function of contemporary science. He has said: “While ou 
studies are nothing if not historical, they must begin with the 
present day, and the past be seen by help of the present; while 
our studies are nothing if not geographical, they must begin at 
our own doors; and while nothing if not scientific, they must 
still begin with art!” 

The Outlook Tower, at once school, museum, atelier, and 


observatory, may fitly be called the world’s first sociological 


laboratory. 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





PROFIT-SHARING AND COOPERATION. 
I, 


Ir is a significant fact that most economists who have dealt 
with this subject have favored profit-sharing and have been skep- 
tical as to the merits, or at least the possibility, of codperation ; 
while, on the other hand, sociologists, or those who have taken 
a more comprehensive view of social and economic relations, 
have pronounced in favor of the latter, and have viewed profit- 
sharing, if with any favor at all, as a temporary palliative of very 
restricted applicability at best. There are those who have taken 
a middle ground, believing that codperation was the ultimate 
ideal to be reached through an extensive development of profit- 
sharing. No doubt one class has considered too exclusively the 
economic difficulties of codperation, and the other too exclusively 
its social and moral advantages, whereas neither consideration 
should be overlooked. It is the economic difficulty of selecting 
and retaining the requisite managerial ability by a group lacking 
the necessary intelligence, foresight, and self-control that the 
one class has emphasized; it is the social insufficiency of the 


principle underlying profit-sharing, the economic difficulties of 


its universal application, and more than all else the obstacle 
offered by the defective, or at least unsymmetrical, moral char- 
acter of those upon whom its intréduction and continuance 
depend, that the other class of students has considered. 

John Stuart Mill closes his chapter on the “Probable Future 
of the Laboring Classes”’ with the following paragraph on this 
subject: ‘The value of this ‘ organization of industry ’ for heal- 
ing the widening and embittering feud between the class of 
laborers and the class of capitalists must, I think, impress itself 
by degrees on all who habitually reflect on the condition and 
tendencies of modern society. I cannot conceive how any such 
person can persuade himself that the majority of the community 
will forever, or even for much longer, consent to hew wood and 
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draw water all their lives in the service and for the benefit 
others, or can doubt that they will be less and less willing 
codperate as subordinate agents in any work when they have n 
interest in the result, and that it will be more and more diffi 

to obtain the best work-people, or the best service of any wor! 
people, except on conditions similar in principle to those of M. 
Leclaire. Although, therefore, arrangements of this sort ar 
now in their infancy, their multiplication and growth, when on 
they enter into the general domain of popular discussion, ar 
among the things which may most confidently be expected.” 

The gravity of the condition here set forth is not overesti- 
mated. Nor has it become any less critical since the days when 
Mill wrote; rather the reverse. And yet the concluding sentence 
must be classed with the many other unfulfilled prophecies of eco 
nomics and other social sciences, all illustrative of the extreme 
unreliability of social prevision in the present stage of social 
knowledge. Such failures of prophecies do not detract from the 
motives prompting them, nor from the wisdom of the author, 
but do emphasize the fact, to which conclusion we must come, 
that profit-sharing, however commendable in isolated instances, 
is of very limited applicability under our present industrial sys- 
tem, and offers no adequate means of escape from that system. 

A discussion of profit-sharing still earlier than Mr. Mill’s is 
that of Charles Babbage in his Economy of Manufactures. By 
some this is held to be the origin of the idea. The prophetic 
element of this discussion had a more happy outcome than many 
such, for there have been many realizations of the system here 
expounded as ideal. 

It has been held that the ‘academic’ 
coéperative movement has been injurious; even the influence of 
its friends. But the reverse is certainly true of profit-sharing. 
Most extensively advertised and most highly commended by 
nearly all the systematic economists since Mill, it owes to them 
much of its strength, at least its publicity and the general favor 


influence upon the 


in which it is held. 
Mr. Mill’s opinion is still the general one. General Walker, 


"J. S. MILL, Principles of Political Economy, Book IV, chap. 7. 
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after an unfavorable discussion of codperation, says in regard to 


profit-sharing : ‘That something of the sort is practicable, with 


the exercise of no more of patience, pains, and mutual good faith 
than it is reasonable to expect of many employers and many 
bodies of workmen, I am greatly disposed to believe. Many 
experiments, and probably much disappointment and some fail- 
ures, will be required to develop the possibilities of this scheme 
and determine its best working shape, yet in the end | see no 
reason to doubt that such a relation will be introduced exten- 
sively with the most beneficial results.’’* General Walker’s pro- 
nounced views are no doubt due to the great emphasis which he 
places on the functions of the entrepreneur. 

Mr. Cairnes holds “that the condition of any substantial 
improvement of a permanent kind in the laborer’s lot is that the 
separation of industrial classes into laborers and capitalists which 
now prevails shall mof be maintained; that the laborer shall 
cease to be a laborer—ina word, that profits shall be brought to 
reinforce the wages fund ;’’* ‘that he should be, in one way or 
other, lifted out of the groove in which he at present works, and 
placed in a position compatible with his becoming a sharer in 
equal proportion with others in the general advantages from 
industrial progress.’ The solution advocated is that the work- 
men become codperators, that is, capitalists on a small scale. 
But the process is not through profit-sharing, as with others, but 
by means of saving. To this the ‘chief obstacles in the way are 
not physical, are not economical, but moral or intellectual. 
Codperation—the contribution by many workmen of their savings 
toward a common fund which they employ as capital and codper- 
ate in turning to profit—constitutes the one and only solution of 
our present problem ; the sole path by which the laboring classes 
as a whole, or even in any large number, can emerge from their 
condition of mere hand-to-mouth living, to share in the gains 
and honor of advancing civilization.” ¢ 

Professor Jevons takes the other view, and agrees with most 

*F. A. WALKER, Zhe Wages Question, p. 281. 

* CAIRNES, Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 284. 

3 Jbid., p. 285. 4 Ibid., p. 289. 
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of the economists in favoring profit-sharing. ‘There can be 1 
doubt,” he says, ‘‘that the soundest possible solution of the labor 
question will eventually be found in such a modification of th 
terms of partnership as shall bind the interests of the employe: 
and workmen more closely together. Under such a system t! 
weekly wages would be regarded merely as subsistence mone 
or advances which the employer would make to enable the labo: 
and his family to await the completion of the interval between 
manufacture and sale. The balance of the value would be paid 
at the end of the year or half year in the form of a dividend or 
bonus, consisting in a share of all surplus profits realized beyond 
the necessary charges of interest, wages of superintendence, cost 
of depreciation of capital, reserve to meet bad debts, and al! 
other expenses of production for which the employer can fairl) 
claim compensation.’’* Elsewhere he says: ‘‘ The partnership 
scheme is, I believe, by far the truest form of codperation. I do 
hope very much from coéperation in many forms, but the name of 
the thing will not be sufficient; the real interest of all employed 
must be enlisted, if co6perative societies are to prosper and grow. 

It is well understood that a successful military leader must 
be perfectly unfettered in judgment and supreme in executive 
power; and yet he must manage to earn the confidence and 
devotion of his men. It is to a position resembling this that the 
Messrs. Briggs seem to me to have raised themselves by the 
courageous adoption of a true principle, and I do believe that, 
when their example is followed, our workshops and factories 
will become so many united and well-organized regiments of 
laborers. Goold leaders will seek good men, and good men in 
return will seek good leaders. We shall have an honorable 
rivalry between one firm and another as to which shall get the 
best men and pay the best dividends.”’* The unfortunate failure 
of the system adopted by the Messrs. Briggs is the most striking 
comment upon this prediction. It is evident that in this Pro- 
fessor Jevons does not look beyond the present militant organi- 
zation of industry upon a despotic basis, while Professor Cairnes 

* The State in Relation to Labor, p. 142. 


2 Methods of Social Reform, p. 142. 
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does look forward to a truly democratic organization, though 
order and system must, of course, still be an essential feature. 

Professor Fawcett takes a middle ground, advocating profit- 
sharing as atransition stage to codperation. Speaking of the 
Briggs experiment he says: “In this case it will be again per- 
ceived that the portion of profits allotted to workmen does not 
diminish, but, on the contrary, greatly increases, the gain of the 
employer. From this circumstance it may confidently be hoped 
that these copartnerships will so rapidly extend as to funda- 
mentally change the economic relations now existing between 
employer and employed. . . . . Ultimately it may be hoped 
that there will be so much moral and social advancement as to 
enable a perfect union between capital and labor to be estab- 
lished; this is secured when laborers supply all the capital which 
is required to sustain the industry in which they are engaged. 
When this is accomplished there is codperation in its highest 
form.’’? 

Professor Marshall’s opinion is substantially the same. There 
is, he says, ‘‘de facto some sort of profit- and loss-sharing between 
almost every business and its employés ; and perhaps this is in its 
very highest form when, without being embodied in a definite con- 
tract, the solidarity of interests between those who work together 
in the same business is recognized with cordial generosity as a 
result of true brotherly feeling. But such cases are not very 
common; and, as a rule, the relations between employer and 
employed are raised to a higher plane both economically and 
morally by the adoption of the system of profit-sharing, espe 
cially when it is regarded as but a step toward the still higher, 
but much more difficult, level of true codperation.”* In another 
place, speaking of the future of codperation, the same author 
writes: “Enough has been said to show that the world is only 
just beginning to be ready for the higher work of the codépera- 
tive movement, and that its many different forms may therefore 
be reasonably expected to attain a larger success in the future 
than in the past, and to offer excellent opportunities for work- 
* Manual of Political Economy, p. 253. 

? MARSHALL, Principles of Economics, p. 755. 
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ingmen to practice themselves in the work of business manage- 
ment to grow into the trust and confidence of others, and 
gradually rise to posts in which their business abilities will find 
scope.” * 

Most recent economic writers agree in taking this more com 
prehensive view of their subject, and as a result these judgments 
are based upon a consideration of social forces other than eco- 
nomic, quite as much as is the case with those who write from 
the sociological viewpoint. Two further illustrations will suffice. 

Professor Clark premises the identity of interests of capital- 
ist and laborer in production, and the antagonism of interests in 
distribution. The adjustment of these antagonistic interests is 
first made by competition. But competition, which at first is a 
fair rivalry, becomes a bitter struggle and finally an open war- 
fare. This is succeeded logically, and is being succeeded in 
reality, by arbitration. But, while arbitration is a substitution 
of justice for force, yet attention is concentrated on the terms of 
division of the joint product. This in time tends in the direc- 
tion of antagonisms, and also fails to secure the largest product 
for division. Both competition and arbitration emphasize the 
element of antagonism. But profit-sharing and codperation 
emphasize the element of harmony. Profit-sharing, being the 
stage intermediate between arbitration and codperation, has this 
advantage of codperation that it blends the two classes, the 
employer and the workmen; for the workman becomes, in con- 
nection with the employer, an entrepreneur, though not a capital- 
ist. Yet the organization and direction of the business retain 
most of the advantages of the preceding systems. Most of 
Professor Clark’s illustrations are in reality product-sharing ; 
therefore constitute a substitute form for the wage system, 
really preceding it, and are not a modification of the wage sys- 
tem at all. But profit-sharing, as a modification of the wage 
system, is favored because it is a means of transition to true 
coéperation. 

The following quotation summarizes this opinion: “In some 
fields it | profit-sharing] has proved superior to competition at 


* Principles of Political Economy, p. 387. 
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its best; it will easily excel, in many more fields, the wreck of 
the old system with which it is now brought into comparison, 
If a corporation were to adopt the share system in dealing with 
its employés, and were to pay the amount given to them, in 
excess of daily wages, in the form of stock, the effect would be 
to gradually transmute the partial coOperation into the complete 
form. New establishments started on this plan have, as a rule, 
perished in their infancy. Experience has shown that the mor- 
tality among them is increased by loans of capital made to 
them either by governments or by philanthropic societies. Such 
loans strain the enterprises at their weakest point, namely, their 
general management. Profit-sharing retains the experienced 
employer as the general director, and enlists the interest of 
every workman in the oversight of details within his province. 
Full codperation, unless established by the gradual method 
above spoken of, renders a managing committee necessary, and 
the inexperience of the men selected for this function imperils 
the enterprise.’’* 

Professor Hadley considers some form of collective property 
necessary to supply the motive to industry and thrift hitherto 
supplied by the opportunity offered to all workmen to save and 
become independent producers, and perhaps employers. The 
possibilities of saving are just as great now as during the past 
generation, but it takes so much more to become a capitalist 
that this motive does not work now as then. Thus the great 
advantage of private property is neutralized and must be sup- 
plied by some form of collective property, if there is to be 
advance out of the present conditions. Stock-holding by 
employés, profit-sharing, and coéperation are such forms now 
on trial. However, profit-sharing is disappointing, because the 
opportunity to increase wages at the expense of the employer is 
slight, and the extra profit is so small when divided among a 
large operating force. Both profit-sharing and coéperative pro- 
duction will meet with little success where the laborer already 
puts forth the maximum of effort, as is quite largely the case in 
England and the United States. On the continent, both for this 


*J. B. CLark, Zhe Philosophy of Wealth, pp. 187, 188. 
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reason and because accustomed to paternalism, these schemes : 
will meet with greater success. From certain forms of cons 
mers’ codperation, especially that of governmental management 
and control, Professor Hadley seems to hope for better results 
At least when there are not opportunities for considerable gain 
profit-sharing is to be condemned as only multiplying the occa- 
sions for misunderstandings between the employer and his work 
men.* 

Mr. Herbert Spencer affords a fair type of the class of socio- 
logical critics. Profit-sharing is merely one variation of many, 
coéperation being the one among these to be developed by 
evolutionary forces. Mr. Spencer finds the great obstacle to the 
success of the present form of coéperation to be the injurious 
effects of ‘trade-union” ideas, especially as to piece-work wages. 
He suggests as a solution of the difficulties industrial codpera- 
tion on the basis of piece work ; the rate of remuneration being 
somewhat lower than that which, at the ordinary speed of pro- 
duction, would give the ordinary wage. The workman then 
exists in a double capacity, as a unit in the body taking the 
place of the employer, and as an employé of that body, partici- 
pating, in both capacities, in the product of his labor. Then 
can there be no rivalry of interests between the two capacities, 
and in the one capacity or the other he will receive the full 
returns upon his labor. In regard to such a system Mr. Spencer 
concludes: ‘‘What would be the character of these arrangements, 
considered as a stage in industrial evolution? We have seen 
that, in common with political regulation and ecclesiastical regu- 
lation, the regulation of labor becomes less coercive as society 
assumes a higher type. Here we reach a form in which the 
coerciveness has diminished to the smallest degree consistent 
with combined action. Each member is his own master in 
respect to the work he does, and is subject only to such rules, 
established by the majority. of the members, as are needful for 
maintaining order. The transition from the compulsory codper- 
ation of militancy to the voluntary coéperation of industrialism 


*A, T. HADLEY, Economics; an Account of the Relations between Private Welfare 
and Public Property, chap. 12, “ Co-operation.” 
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is completed. Under present arrangements it is incomplete. A 


wage-earner, while he voluntarily agrees to give so many hours’ 
work for so much pay, does not, during the performance of his 
work, act ina purely voluntary way: he is coerced by the con- 
sciousness that discharge will follow if he idles, and is some- 
times, more manifestly, by an overlooker. But under the 
arrangement described his activity becomes entirely voluntary. 

‘Otherwise presenting the facts, and using Sir Henry Maine's 
terms, we see that the transition from sfatus to contract reaches 
its limit. So long as the worker remains a waye-earner, the 
marks of status do not wholly disappear. For so many hours 
daily he makes over his faculties to a master, or to a codperative 
group, for so much money, and for the time is owned by him or 
it. He is temporarily in the position of a slave, and his over- 
looker stands in the position of a slave driver. Further, a rem- 
nant of the régime of status is seen in the fact that he and other 
workers are placed in ranks, receiving different rates of pay. 
But, under such a mode of coéperation as that above contem- 
plated, the system of contract becomes unqualified. Each mem- 
ber agrees with the body of members to perform certain work 
for a certain sum, and is free from dictation and authoritative 
classing. The entire organization is based on contract, and each 
transaction is based on contract.’** Such an opinion is not 
unobjectionable, but our only concern, at present, is Mr. Spen- 
cer’s view. 

But what of the possibility for the realization of these vari- 
ous ideals? And here the sociologist and economist agree for 
the most part. The difficulties in the way of realization of 
either profit-sharing or the higher form of coéperation are not 
really economic, but moral. Mill, Marshall, Fawcett, Jevons, and 
Cairnes practically agree, as the latter states, that ‘the obstacles 
in the way are not physical, are not even economic, but moral, 
or intellectual; or if economic, only in so far as economic 
results depend -on intellectual and moral conditions.” And 
Spencer comes to the conclusion that “the practicability of 
such a system depends on character.’’ Continuing, he says: “It 


* SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. Ill, pp. 571, 572. 
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has been variously shown that higher types of society are made 
possible only by higher types of nature; and the implication is 
that the best industrial institutions are possible only with the 
best men. Judging from the temporary success which has been 
reached under the ordinary form of codperative production, it is 
inferable that permanent success might be reached, were one set 
of the difficulties removed; leaving only the difficulty of obtain- 
ing honest and skillful management. Not in many cases, how- 
ever, at present.’ * 

Such difficulties are found in the nature of both classes 
engaged in industry: in the case of employers, difficulties grow- 
ing out of inherent selfishness, intensified by the schooling given 
by the present industrial system; and on the part of the 
employés, difficulties founded in the same inherent selfishness, 
intensified by ignorance. With both classes there exists a pre- 
judice and narrowness of view into which both ignorance and 
selfishness enter. These difficulties can be removed only by 
education and the development of character. In the case of 


coédperation such difficulties seem no greater than with profit- 
sharing. In fact, they seem more pronounced in the less highly 
developed system; for selfishness united with intelligence may 
be more difficult to overcome than the selfishness and prejudice 
that are the outgrowth of ignorance. 

Postponing a further discussion of this phase of the subject, 
there is a second relation between codperation and profit-sharing 


that is deserving of attention. 
PauL MONROE. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Columbia University. 


‘SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. U1, pp. 573, 574- 


(To be continued.) 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


WHATEVER inspiration there may lie in a literature that just 
now seems swinging from love to theology ; whatever instruc- 


tion there may be in the researches into religion now being 
conducted by psychologists ; whatever confirmation of the hope 


of immortality there may lie in the recent report of the Society 
for Psychical Research—so far as organized Christianity is con- 
cerned, there is nothing comparable in importance with that 
uprising against social miseries that already amounts to a new 
crusade, and which, from every point of view, is critical for 
both the church and society. 

What is a church? The word means today almost every 
sort of religious organization, from a mission to the Roman 
Catholic empire; but the proper meaning of the word is two- 
fold. It is, first, that of a localized social group of men and 
women more or less organized, composed (at least construct- 
ively) of religious persons, who have associated themselves 
together for the purpose of incorporating the spirit and diffus- 
ing the teachings of Jesus. Its sécond use is that of a general 
conception which stands for organized Christianity in its uni- 
versal and historical aspects. Whether such a definition as the 
first would include all forms of organized Christian activity as 
well as those popularly termed churches, we need not stop to 
inquire. It is enough to set forth the definition in broad lines, 
for such is and has been the expression of the ecclesiastical 
self-consciousness for centuries. 

And what is the social movement? Without attempting to 
define all its various phases, it may be said to be the attempt 
now being made throughout Europe and America to bring 
greater happiness and possibility to the life of the so-called 
masses. In its most energetic form it appears as labor agita- 
tion, labor organization, philanthropic institutions like social 
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settlements, and, as much as in anything, in socialism. In such a 
ubiquitous and varied movement there are many things to con 
demn, many persons insincere. Social settlements and “ slun 

ming ’’ too often supplant Browning societies as mere diversions 
of the hour; bescriptured philosophy and crude generalization 
about the social organism very often masquerade as sociology ; 
but back of all such conscious or unconscious shams there is a 
determination to obtain social betterment that is not superficial, 
but sincere, and even passionate. 


I. 


At first glance it would seem as if there would be coépera- 
tion between such a movement and the church as a representa- 
tive of the social teaching of Jesus, but it must be confessed 
that the relation of the two, as it actually exists, is one of mutual 
ignorance and distrust. On the part of the churches there is, it 
is true, an increasing effort to understand and to sympathize 
with the movement among the masses. Here and there men 
with the spirit of Maurice and Kingsley have endeavored to 
capture socialism bodily for the church. But such efforts have 
met with only partial success—the difficulty lying quite as 
much with the clergy as with the labor leaders. And so it has 
come to pass that the two great altruistic movements of the 
century have refused codperation, mistrusting each other today 
almost as much as in the past; and, in consequence, each has 
lost the other’s aid. 

Earnest and noble as is the movement among the masses, it 
is suspicious, if not the enemy, of the churches. It is, in part, 
the frank expression of this fact that has caused so much 
ecclesiastical hostility to social leaders, the churches being con- 
vinced that no good could come from violent and blasphemous 
hands. Yet a closer knowledge of the actual attitude of the 
masses and their leaders might have led to a better understand- 
ing. The essentials of one age are often the bric-a-brac of its 


successor. The spinning-wheels and swords which were to our 
ancestors the symbols of toil and adventure, and even life itself, 
fill museums and adorn the walls of reception-rooms. Their 
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mission is past, and an age which they created, but by which 


they have been outgrown, regards them with curiosity rather 


than reverence. Similarly, to many men working at the cost of 
infinite sacrifice for their less fortunate fellows the churches are 
pieces of bric-a-brac. Useful in the life of the past, doubtless 
of the utmost value as agents in the production of the life of 
today, they are now judged no longer needed. The age is 
believed to have outgrown them, except as reminders of a less 
perfect civilization. The teachings of Jesus, it is true, Christian 
ethics, and to some degree Christian theology, are honored, 
even though they may be judged impracticable. But aregard for 
Christian ethics does not imply a regard for Christian churches. 
Many an honest man, both within and without the ranks of the 
laboring class, is convinced that the time has come for self- 
respecting philanthropists to cut loose from the churches and 
form themselves into more efficient organizations. Charges of 
hypocrisy are frequently made against the churches by men who 
are passionate champions of the teaching of Jesus. It is easy 
to exaggerate, but it certainly seems within the bounds of proba- 
bility that, wholly apart from a materialistic hostility to super- 
naturalism, the majority of workingmen and their leaders, of 
socialists, and of professional sociologists are convinced that 
the churches at present are composed of the well-to-do fraction 
of the community; that clergymen as a class have little or no 
sympathy with economic reform; that political corruption is 
condoned in the case of wealthy church members; and that it 
is useless to expect anything more of churches than that they 
will become religious clubs, limiting their support of social 
reform to words, to denominational missions, and conventional 
Sunday morning collections, untrue to the ideals of Jesus, as 
centers of social convalescence worthless. 

But something even more unpleasant must be said. Below 
this distrust of the church as a social institution is a disregard 
for religion. The most important factors in the social awakening, 
socialism and sociology, at least in the past have been predomi- 
nantly materialistic, and, if not aggressively atheistic, somewhat 
patronizing in their attitude toward the deity. It may be that at 
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present, as Professor Nash has recently said, ‘the deeper social- 
ism of England and America is looking toward, if it has not 
already entered into, a religious phase,”’ but at the best it has 
not yet undone its early work. The social movement (of cours: 
excepting the social work of Christian organizations) is irreli 
gious. The faith of the church to it is other-worldliness, and 
of the existence of another world it has serious doubts. In the 
universe of matter it sees only impersonal forces and evolution, 
and, insisting with a recent writer in the Westminster Review that 
religion is loyalty to truth and goodness, it eliminates.a personal 
God from the universe of morals, and the Jesus whom it honors 
is but a companion of Socrates and Lassalle. 

And here one meets a phenomenon hard for the man reared 
in the atmosphere of traditional evangelicalism to credit. 

Anti-ecclesiastical and even unreligious as the movement 
among the masses may be, its Messianic hope in the future is the 
creature of Christianity. Discontent is the child of idealism, 
and the demand for human betterment springs from a belief in 
the worth of the individual that is the gift, not of the primitive 
German, but of the Christian. Human brotherhood already is 
something more than a rhetorical flourish. And has not organized 
Christianity, through all its devious and too often unholy ways, 
held up that ideal? What period in which aristocracy has lifted 
its head without or within the church but has had also its St. 
Francis ready to cast home and parents and very garments away 
in devotion of Christian fraternity? In this light, the hostil- 
ity of the social movement to the church is an Indian mutiny, 
in which men trained by imperial masters, in the name of love 
and justice, are turning their newly acquired discipline against 
their teachers; and the church of today must do something 
more than complacently praise its past and optimistically 
dream of its future, if it would not see too late that its influ- 
ence and power have passed into other hands, less intelligent 


perhaps, but quicker to come to the aid of a discontented race. 


This is no rhetorical crisis, painted black that presently 
the certain victory of the church may be the more brilliantly 
set forth. There are, happily, many churches and clergymen 
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excepted from such distrust, but even with this allowance one 
cannot say that the situation has been overdrawn. One can still 
mention a recent disposition among social writers to regard reli- 
gion itself as a merely temporary basis of ethics; the constant 
tendency of our churches to follow the line of social cleavage ; 
the decay of country churches; the steady growth of organiza- 
tions like Salvation Armies, Young People’s Societies, Christian 
Associations. Such facts do not portend the end of Christian 


morality. The ethical teachings of Jesus must stand and be 


operative as long as goodness is better than badness, and love 


more advantageous than hate. Nor is there any likelihood that 
churches as institutions will disappear. The danger is lest the 
churches as religious organizations shall cease to be of any social 
service or significance. 

And this brings us to the heart of the matter. Without 
attempting to justify this criticism or to eulogize or blame the 
discontent from which it springs, let us put the matter frankly 
and distinctly: Is such distrust legitimate? Has the Christian 
church as a social institution any significance for a movement 
which is preéminently ambitious to elevate the classes that as yet 
have had comparatively little share in a Christian civilization ? 


Il. 


The conditions of the problem themselves indicate the 
responsibilities which the church must assume. The church 
must recognize that its fundamental mission is religious— 
dynamic, and not regulative. ‘Sometimes,’ says Mr. Bryce in 
his American Commonwealth, ‘‘standing in the midst of a great 
American city . . . . one is startled by the thought of what 
might befall this huge yet delicate fabric of laws and commerce 
and social institutions were the foundation it has rested on to 
crumble away. Suppose that all these men ceased to believe 
there was any power above them, any future before them, any- 
thing in heaven or earth but what their senses told them of; 

Would men say, ‘Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die’? 
Or would custom, and sympathy, and a perception of the advan- 
tages which stable government offers to the citizens, as a whole, 
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and which orderly self-restraint offers to each one, replace super 
natural sanctions and hold in check the violence of masses a: 
the self-indulgent impulses of the individual? History, if s} 
cannot give a complete answer to this question, tells us t! 

hitherto civilized society has rested on religion, and that f1 

government has prospered best among religious peoples.”’ 

It would be impossible to deny the truth in this generali: 
tion, as will presently appear, but it should be clearly unde: 
stood that the significance of the church to society is something 
more than that of a check upon crime and materialism. It: 
mission is not that of a policeman. 

Even the authority of tradition, for which the church has 
been commonly held to stand, is but regulative and conservative, 
too often quick to hold by the form while despising the spirit 
Precedent is the stumbling-block as well as the foundation ot 
progress. However much one may appreciate the service which 
the Roman church rendered civilization in furnishing the immu- 
table center about which for centuries the elements of a new 
Europe might gather; however much one may honor that devotion 
to the persistent elements of religious life that finds its expres- 
sion in the Anglican’s devotion to his prayer-book and bishop ; 
however much one may honor the steady independence of Non- 
conformists of all sorts, one must at the same time say that, in 
the same proportion as he has preferred to check rather than 
create Christian impulses, Catholic, Anglican, and Nonconform- 
ist has been untrue to the highest conception of the duty owed 
by the church to the society in which he lived. If tradition be 
all for which it can stand in society, it will be hard indeed to 
prophesy perpetuity for the church. To plead its conservative 
capacity is possible only after one has established other and 
stronger presumptions in its favor. It cannot be content to 
make good citizens. They must make good men. That which 
is the salt of the earth is likewise to be its leaven. 

However multiform the service the churches may and must 
render human society in a Christian age, such service must 
be unqualifiedly religious. It must furnish the spiritual material ; 
the age itself will provide the institutional forms. In the divi- 
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sion of labor that characterizes society today, the school, the 
state, the bank has its special duties. In the same way the 
church, as the plain purport of the words of Paul implies, has 
but one supreme mission, and that is the religious. However 
much a church may employ charitable organizations, amuse- 
ments, employment bureaus, a consciousness of this spiritual 
mission must be its coérdinating and unifying force. It is to 
the honor of most “ institutional churches,” so needed in every city 
and country town, that, even more clearly than many of the 
older sort, they make religion supreme. But to make a church 
a religionless mixture of civil-service reform, debating societies, 
gymnasiums, suppers, concerts, stereopticon lectures, good advice, 
refined negro minstrel shows, and dramatic entertainments, is 


to bring it into competition with the variety theater. And when 


the masses have to choose between that sort of church and its 
rival, if they have any sense left within their perplexed heads, 
they will choose the variety theater. That at least is performing 


its proper social function. 


Ill. 


But as a religious oiyanization the church is especially fitted 
to educate and direct the social impulses, both within itself and 
within society at large. And in two ways: by enforcing regard 
for law, and by guaranteeing sanity in reform. 

1. It can keep social impulses law-abiding. 

Periods of transition, we are repeatedly told, may easily 
become revolutionary; but quite as dangerous, in some ways 
more dangerous, to a society than open revolution is the spirit of 
contempt forlaw. Ourday ismarked by a decrease in actual armed 
revolts, but, none the less, law is still held in too little regard. 
As it is made with astonishing ease and volume, so is it as easily 
and universally despised. The governor of Illinois has declared 
recently that he proposed to prevent by force a mining com- 
pany’s importation of negro workmen into Virden, Illinois, on the 
ground that it is sometimes necessary for an executive of a state 
to enforce law in advance of its legislative enactment, while the 
labor officers maintain that they may resort to bloodshed because 
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the company has no right to import bad negroes as substitutes fo: 
strikers. Company, men, negroes, governor, so far as newspaper 
accounts can be trusted, carry on their struggle as if laws might 
be enforced or forgotten to suit one’s need. In our citi 
municipal statutes are ignored and broken by those who hay 
“pulls,” while who has not been, wittingly or unwittingly, a: 
accessory to forgery in the use of railroad tickets bought 0 
‘“‘scalpers”’ ? 

This superiority to the will of society which justifies disob« 
dience whenever disobedience appears desirable is especially 
characteristic of those persons who are the avowed champions of 
society. Sometimes, indeed, the individualistic spirit is undis- 
guised, and we have anarchists pure and simple. But men who 
are not anarchists do not hesitate to hold the will of the indi- 
vidual superior to the will of a community. The very nobility 
of an avowed end is judged a sufficient excuse for disobeying 
law. The anti-ecclesiastical spirit of too much effort for social 
betterment is accompanied by an anti-legal spirit. Having 
closed its ear to the voice of God, it hears the voice of the 
people only when it chooses. 

To such a spirit the church as a social institution has some- 
thing better to impart than ethical platitudes. It, too, has suf- 
fered from unrighteous laws; it, too, has felt the pressure of its 
own ideals pushing it toward a disregard of law. Sometimes, 
perhaps, it has too much yielded to the power of precedent and 
to God-ordained powers. But its slowness in rising against 
injustice has been the deliberation of preparation. Not by 
violence or contempt of law has it been resultful, but by a 
patience that has linked submission with such transforming 
power that unjust laws have been repealed or have fallen into 
desuetude, to be replaced by others breathing mercy and justice. 
Perishing by the sword, its chief victories have been won by 
peace and love. The blood of its martyrs has been the seed of 
new legislation and new government. Nor could it be other- 
wise. That recognition of the whole of things which is the 
metaphysical formula for religion does not permit the man who 
has come within the influence of the church to arrogate to himself 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT Ol! 
discretionary power as to what laws should be obeyed and what 
may be disobeyed. Authority always is an element in religion. 
In part it is because of the deep reverence felt by the church for 
law as the earthly analogue of the will of God that reformers 
oppose it, slandering it as committed to reaction, because it 
refuses to join in an orgy of iconoclasm. But who will dare 
say that in its reverence for law the church is wrong? Better a 
law-abiding spirit and bad laws than anarchy, however disguised 
or procrastinating. If there is one lesson above all others that 
social enthusiasts need to learn, it is that born of the church’s 
experience: a regard for law, even though it be unjust law, is 
the first guarantee of progress, of legal reform, and of the per- 
manence of the good law that may replace the bad. Besides 
the church, so far as I can see, there is no institution, state or 
school, court or prison, capable by history, nature, ideals, and 
martyrs of enforcing this unpalatable but indispensable truth. 

2. The church, better than any other popular institution, can 
guarantee sanity in reform. To respect law is not to champion 
passive obedience, but the greatest danger that threatens today’s 
life is not unemployed laborers, but unemployed reformers. 
From all sides they come. Young women on fire to prevent 
the abuse of children by cruel and tyrannical parents; college 
men and women who long to win the submerged tenth to sweet- 
ness and light and the appreciation of art by residence in a 
university settlement during three weeks in the winter after 
graduation; men with all sorts of social panaceas, from a new 
method of reading music at sight to tin dinner pails; temperance 
reformers who tremble for the nation if a war vessel is christened 
with champagne ; diet, drink, clothes, house, school, church, Bible, 
street-cleaning reformers —all promising millennia, and all taking 
themselves seriously. Far be it from anyone to disparage the 
motives of such ehthusiasts, but, with the remembrance of the 
similar altruistic hysteria that preceded the French Revolution 
of 1789, one cannot help seeing the danger that lies in unregu- 
lated and visionary amateur philanthropy. Far more worthy of 
serious study is the danger attending the fanaticism of profes- 
sional reformers. Millennial programs are easy to print, but as 
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difficult as the genius of the Arabian Nights to control—if inde: 
they once miss the broad way leading to the limbo of impracti- 
cability. What is worse is that the conservative is not mis- 
taken when he sees in their champions not merely earnest men 
and women striving for the good of mankind, but possible socia 
firebrands. Agitators are indispensable, but an agitator mad 
with altruism is as dangerous as any other madman. 

Perhaps an acquaintance with such facts should have mad 
surprise impossible, but none the less it is surprising that leaders 
in the social movement should not have seen how extravagance 
injures their cause. An admirable evidence of this fact, as well 
as the efficiency of sane efforts at reform, is to be seen in the 
history of woman’s suffrage. Perhaps a better illustration is to 
be seen in the history of social democracy in Germany. But the 
socialist himself can learn lessons in the methodology of social 
reform from the church. With all its-demands, socialism today 
proposes nothing like the radical change in society as did Jesus 
when he swept away Mosaism and pointed the way to an ideal 
social order in which men should be sons of God and brothers 
of each other; nor does any declaration of the rights of man 
contain more than a shadow of the equality that bursts out in 
the words of the apostolic radical of the first century who con- 
fronted an age steeped in slavery and inequality with the Magna 
Charta of a new age: in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female, bond nor free. Yet in Jesus and in Paul 
radicalism in teaching was tempered by sanity in method. 
Jesus dared to lay down his life and—what must have been 
harder—the life of his followers while preventing a revolutionary 
and unintelligent effort to realize his new social order. Paul sent 
the converted slave Onesimus back to his Christian master, and 
counseled women not to let their equality deprive them of veils. 
The spirit of the church was:equally sane, and its sanity quite 
as much as its love carried its regenerating influence from the 
upper room in Jerusalem to every corner of the empire. Asa 
social institution, while as earnest as any group of men in the 
world, the church still can show men that, if individualism is not 
anarchy, reform is not that virtue of madmen, iconoclasm. 
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From the days when Paul counseled his Corinthian brethren not 


to turn their prayer-meetings into bedlams, down through the 
days of Ambrose agitating and yet restraining the masses of 
Milan : the medizval church tempering universal feud by the 
truce of God; St. Bernard directing the military spirit of 
empires; Thomas a Becket defying the passions of a hot-headed 
Englishman; Luther denouncing the extravagances of a Peas- 
ants’ Revolt; Wesley utilizing the enthusiasms of Methodism ; 
and Moody bridling the impetuosity of college students, the 
church has said, by word and exampie: Let reforms come; 
make reforms come; but let everything be done decently and 
in order. Until there can be shown some other social institution 
or movement which can boast an equal record of permanent 
social reforms—of slavery ended, of life protected, of woman 
ennobled, of children educated, of homes sanctified, of schools, 
and missions, and charities, and martyrs — your social reformer 
had best give himself a course in church history. There he will 
learn something of the effectiveness that comes to a reform 
through the sanity bred within the Christian church he affects 
to regard as outgrown. Contempt is here the sign manual of 
ignorance and conceit. 
IV. 

The church can aid the social movement by emphasizing 
its own method of social regeneration. 

Within the region of philosophy there are few questions 
more delicate or elusive than those which concern the relations 
of the individual to society. Indeed, one might almost say that 
the terms themselves are still in search of definition. None the 
less, two things are increasingly evident: the individual is of 
worth, and the individual is complete, only as his life is joined 
with the lives of others. These two considerations are at present 
claimed as among the chief foundations of the multicolored 
social philosophy and social propaganda which go under the 
name of socialism, and it is the earnestness of the socialist’s 
efforts, on the one hand to convince society at large that the prole- 
tariat has souls, and on the other to raise society as aunit intoa 
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good-natured deity, that gives it much of its efficiency. Now, 
with economic programs of all sorts a church as an organiza- 
tion, if it be wise, will have nothing to do; but with socialism’s 
demand for economic justice; with its unquenchable determina- 
tion to secure for all, however humble,tthe rights and enjoyments 
of common humanity; with its insistence upon fraternity, a 
church is profoundly concerned. For—it may well be repeated 
—the spirit that lies back of this better ambition of socialism is 
the child of the Christian church—a prodigal, perhaps, strayed 
far from home and into strange companionship, but none the less 
achild. But the Christian church has a doctrine of the individual 
that no hard and fast system of socialism, however noble and 
ethical, can duplicate, if, indeed, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, accept. The final test of a system’s worth lies not so 
much in what it proposes as in what it presupposes. Socialism 
and Christianity are alike in that they are both laboring for a 
new and higher social order, in which all—men, women, and 
children—shall live better and happier lives ; but they are unlike 
in the position each takes as to the relation of these individuals 
to society. Although there is untruth in any antithesis, the 
difference can be roughly stated as this: socialism expects 
society to make good individuals ; Jesus expects good individ- 
uals to make a good society. The untruth in such an antithesis 
lies in its disregard of the fact that socialism does not ignore the 
need of an ethical basis of social life, and of the other fact that 
Christianity is oblivious neither of the influence of environment 
nor of the need of law. But after this common element has 
been eliminated, the differences in the presuppositions may still 
be stated in terms of the individual: socialism assuming that the 
individual must be raised through his connection with a better 
social order, Christianity assuming that it is impossible to have 
a good social order composed of bad men. Thus the point of 
attack, so to speak, is, in the case of socialism, environment, and 
in the case of Christianity, the individual. 

Now, at this point one is likely to be prejudiced, if, like the 
writer, he is not a socialist. There are, of course, Christians 
who are socialists, and —what is quite another matter — socialists 
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who are Christians. Indeed, it is not uncommon to hear men 
identify socialism and Christianity. But after guarding, as 
best I can, against prejudice, and judging the two from their 
most significant elements, if words mean anything and there be 


any distinction between the two, the position of Christianity 


seems more capable of producing permanent social betterment 
than does socialism. The church has chosen the slower and 
more difficult method; for it is always easier to attempt reform 
by legislation than by the education and conversion of indi- 
vidual lives. It would, indeed, be untrue to facts to say that 
much good cannot be accomplished by legislation that expresses 
the sentiments of an intelligent and righteous minority, but a 
study of such reformatory and prohibitive legislation will 
convince any man that it succeeds in something like the pro- 
portion of influential men in a community who are in sym- 
pathy with its objects. There is here not merely a question 
of regard for law sufficient to lead to its conventional enforce- 
ment, but also the question as to whether a good law enforced 
by a part of a community is ideally so desirable as such an ele- 
vation in the personal character of each citizen as makes such a 
law unnecessary. If it be replied that the social will must always 
be in advance of a considerable number of individuals, the origi- 
nal question is again presented: granted such must be the case, 
which is likely to be of more permanent social service, a belief 
that the chief effort should be made to make the individual good 
through social environment, or to produce such men and women 
as will themselves constitute a proper society? It is easy to 
reply that both are needed, but such an answer leaves the point 
at issue undecided, and if the alternative be frankly met as it 
actually exists, the answer seems to favor the philosophy of the 
church. Its method has one great advantage: to use a printer’s 
as the first step toward 


term, it does not throw society into “ pi’ 
recombinations. Utopias presuppose utopians, and the church 
undertakes the production of utopians. 

And in another particular the social doctrine of the church 
is superior in its practical bearings upon the individual to that of 
socialism. I know that the socialist will strenuously deny the 
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statement, but, do the best it can to avoid the criticism, sox 
ism is essentially an economic system and approaches the indi 
vidual life with much the same presupposition as did the old 
political economy it assails. And that presupposition is t! 
existence of an ‘‘economic man.” In a word, socialism sa\ 
this: Make the economic man prosperous, and the moral, th: 
altruistic, the intellectual, the zsthetic, and (as a concession} 
the religious man will inevitably be prosperous. Here again 
indiscriminate criticism is unwise. No one can deny the influ- 
ence of economic conditions upon the character of men, and 
the Christian who follows the better impulses of his nature wil 
make common cause with any rational effort at producing 
greater economic equality. Indeed, if once socialism as a merely 
economic program according to which some or all industries wer« 
to become socialized, were seen to be just and best, there is no 
reason why Christians should not accept it. But as homeopathy 
as practiced today is one thing, and homeopathy as Hahne- 
mann worked it out is another, so socialism as a form of 
economic life and socialism as an all-embracing philosophy 
of social reform are not to be confounded. Good economic 
surroundings, so far as ordinary observation shows, are in no 
way the guarantee of good or even contented men, and as a 
working theory of life the position of Jesus is not only more 
philosophical, but more practicable: ‘‘ Seek first the fraternity 
of the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and food, clothes, 
and creature comforts will follow.” It may very well be that a 
thoroughly Christian civilization will be—at least partially — 
socialistic. It is not so clear that a socialistic state would be 
Christian. 

At the same time it must be granted that, as both are today, 
the church has much to learn from socialism. It is hard to say 
it, but the church has hardly yet the clear vision which enables 
socialism to see the moral aspects of today’s economic life. 
Yet such a charge must certainly soon be removed. The fact 
that it unfortunately is composed of certain strata of society 
may retard its action, but it is impossible that the church 
should not soon see the inconsistency between its religious 
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teachings as to the supreme worth of each individual soul in 
inal God’s sight and any form of oppression, w hether ecclesiastical 


or economic. A Christian man has no excuse for corrupting 


U legislatures or for stealing property, by whatever ecuphemistic 
J 3 synonym such acts may be described. He cannot be true to 
the the Christ he serves if he wantonly neglects the rights of others, 


me whether competitors or employés. 
jain : But to say this is not to give up the church, nor to despair 





iflu- t of the salvability or the fundamental justice of a regulated com- 
and petition. It is simply to say that justice and goodness are supe- 
will : rior to business success; it is but to paraphrase the words of 
ing Jesus, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness,”’ 
ely , “ Make friends through the mammon of unrighteousness.”’ It is 
ose 4 high time that the historic church already crowned with cen- 
no turies of beneficence ; which, however slowly, has for centuries 
thy j been molding economic life to the pattern of its Master; which 
all } has produced the only stable material out of which socialism 
of : can hope to build a new society, should challenge socialism to 
hy i say why it arrogates to itself a monopoly of love for the masses, 
nic : and challenge it again to say whether, instead of the Christian 
-_ nation of kings and priests, its social regeneration through eco- 
Ha nomic comfort will produce anything better than smug, selfish 
oie : respectability, a comfortable but heroless mediocrity. 
ity : 
Bs, : V. 
a ; The church can aid all efforts at social betterment by pro- 
= ‘ ducing religiously regenerate lives. A church does not, it is true, 
be regenerate a man, and were the purpose of this paper theologi- 
; cal, it would be necessary to make the language more exact. 
y; But, however more éxactly it might be expressed, the duty of 
Ly : the church remains. Its office is not that of a school, but of a 
sd ; home into which new sons and daughters are continually being 
c. 5 born. It, and it alone, of all social institutions is capable of fur- 
ot nishing the individuals out of which a good society can be built. 
y The Christian ideal of the individual is social. A man can- 
h not conform to the example of Jesus unless his life be joined 





consciously to others. The spontaneity with which Chris- 
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tians have always crystallized into the social groups of scho 

and state and church, as well as the social reforms that hay 

always accompanied its religious revivals, abundantly evidenc: 
this fact. But the church, except as its zeal for others has to 

often committed it to a pauperizing charity, has never flat 
tered men into believing that their miseries were simply th 
result of environment. It has dared to cut deep into the heart 
of that lie, and to teach that sin is at the bottom of misery 

But it does something more— it defines sin as the voluntary 
withdrawal of a man from his normal life with God and fraternal! 
life with men. Irreligion, it holds, lies behind social iniquities. 
Then, having clearly in mind the disease, it undertakes the 
remedy. By the interpretation of God through human love, it 
shows men the way to that religious environment that is th 
source of righteousness. By the story of its Christ it inspires 
men to sacrifice in social service. As sin is selfishness, so right- 
eousness is fraternity. The great ecclesiastical doctrine of 
regeneration has, therefore, a social application, not by accom- 
modation, but by necessity. Regeneration is nothing more than 
the change of a man’s life from insulation to social union. He 
is a son of God, and therefore a brother of men. In the Chris- 
tian sense, therefore, to produce regenerate individuals is inevita- 
bly to produce a regenerate society. Goodness in the Christian 
sense is social, not monastic. To determine the forms in which 
this social goodness shall express itself does not fall within the 
power of the church as an institution. Reforms are for church 
members, not churches. Any economic or political expedient 
that will best and most effectively express Christian fraternity 
will be supported by Christian church members if only their 
heads are as clear as their hearts are warm. 

And it is precisely here that evangelical religion is resultful 
as a social force. We may well thank Unitarianism and ethical 
societies for their insistence upon morality and rational faith. 
But with all possible respect for their profound theological influ- 
ence, with notable exceptions, they cannot be said to have exer- 
cised wide influence over the masses. The age today, as never 
before, knows the right, but needs the power to do the right. 
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The so-called liberal movement, while justly criticising evan- 
gelicalism in the old, crude, popular sense, has confused religion 
with ethical culture, and, with all its undeniable services as a cor- 
rective of a too often irrational orthodoxy, lives institutionally 
today largely by the adoption of dissatisfied products of evan- 
gelicalism. Morality has little power of inspiration in compari- 
son with religion. God is more dynamic than truth, and it is in 
the religious procreativeness of evangelical churches, notwith- 
standing the sneer of Matthew Arnold, that the solution of social 
problems will largely rest. What new sort of humanity the 
future may have in store one cannot, of course, foresee, but, with 
all respect for a current belief to the contrary, so long as men 
continue to resemble the men of the past, it is certain that a 
churchless society and a religionless morality mean social and 
moral degeneration. If the social movement has any respect 
for the results of experience, it will not disregard this fact. At 
the very least, it must count upon religious men and women as 
the central force of any reform or reformed social life. 


Vi. 


And thus we arrive at a conclusion which is neither novel nor 
sensational: the church is not outgrown, for it furnishes its age 
regenerating social influences in the shape of men and women 
whose hearts are fraternal because they are religious. But it 
does more. These men and women, who serve their fellows 
because they love and fear their God, are not sent forth alto- 
gether altruistic dilettantes and untrained enthusiasts. The 
church is a social institution—or better, each church is a little 
social group, a microcosm of society itself. To belong to a 
church that is worthy of the name is to be trained in the art of 
social, not individualistic, living. A genuinely Christian church 
member is always material ready at hand for any rational social 
movement, and if a census were made of those who are effect- 
ively connected with social, municipal, and national reforms, it 
is no very rash statement that the large majority of such persons 
would be found to have come, either personally or through family 
example, under the influence of some church. It could not be 
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otherwise. The simple fact is that, while men dream and agitate, 
the church is creating and organizing altruistic and religious 
impulses, is training men to live together in mutual recognition 
of each other’s rights, and compelling them to recognize soc 
as well as individual units. In a word, as exemplified in the 
Christian church, religion breeds and disciplines corporate enthusi- 
asms. Can the social movement afford to despise it ? 


VII. 


But aword must be added as to the duty of the church. If it 


would be as significant as its past and its Founder make possible, 
It must edu- 


it can no longer preach an individualistic salvation. 
cate the social sympathies of its children; it must teach that the 
question of right and wrong must have its answer from the count- 


ing-room as well as from the pulpit; it must train its members to 
trust their Christian impulse to side with whatever cause is true 
and beautiful and sane; it must teach that, if there can be no 
regenerate society without regenerate men, neither can there be 
regenerate men without a regenerate society. And therefore, 
for the sake of all, it must fulfill its central duty of throwing 
into an irreligious but generous age a host of sons and daughters 
filled with the fraternal enthusiasm of its Founder. This is the 
evangelicalism that our age needs: not merely the gospel of a 
man’s saving his soul, but the gospel of the kingdom of God. 
Let men be reborn, not that they may by and by get comfort- 
ably into a heaven above the earth, nor yet as a matter of duty 
or penance perform good deeds on earth; but rather let men be 
reborn that, just because of their new natures which draw love 
from God himself, they may constitute a better social environ- 
ment and a better humanity here on earth. In a word, through 
becoming sons, let Christians remember that they have become 


brothers. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





THE WORKINGMAN’S ALIENATION FROM THE 
CHURCH. 


My DEAR Sirk: Will you do me the kindness to give me your aid in 
trying to solve a vexing problem? The problem is this: Why are so many 
intelligent workingmen non-churchgoers? It may be that the church can 
be of more service to the men of its community than it is at the present 
time. Will you please send me an answer, within a few days, to the ques- 
tions submitted ? 

1. What reasons would be given by your associates, who do not attend 
church, for their absence from the church ? 

2. What remedies would you propose to bring your associates into 
closer touch with the church ? Sincerely, 

H. FRANCIS PERRY. 


The plan of this research has been to seek, from three classes 


of men, an answer to two central questions. Accordingly the 


above letter was sent to — 

1. Representative leaders of the wage-earners. 

2. Workingmen who are churchgoers. 

3. Laboring men who are alienated from the church. 

The response has been most cordial and gratifying. Of the 
three classes from which replies have been invited, I consider 
Class 1—the representative leaders of the wage-earners — to be 
the least important in reflecting the real relation of the working- 
man to the church, because there is here a possible professional 
bias. 

The replies received were from Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor ; Mr. John B. Lennon, 
general secretary of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America; 
Mr. M. M. Garland, fourth vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Mr. John F. O'Sullivan, president of the 
Central Labor Union of Boston; Rev. Herbert N. Casson, of the 
Labor Church, Lynn, Mass.; Miss Mary A. Nason, of Haverhill, 
Mass.; Mr. George H. Paige, treasurer of the H. & P. Engi- 
neers. 

These replies offer several definite causes for the alienation 
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in question. The most general is that the laboring man believes 
there is an alliance between the rich man, who oppresses him, 
and the church. Some comments touching this point are worth 
noticing : 

Mr. GOMPERS.— My associates have come to look upon the church and 
the ministry as the apologists and defenders of the wrong committed against 
the interests of the people, simply because the perpetrators are possessors 
wealth, . . . . whose real God is the almighty dollar, and who contribute 
a few of their idols to suborn the intellect and eloquence of the divines, and 
make even their otherwise generous hearts callous to the sufferings of the 
poor and struggling workers, so that they may use their exalted positions to 
discourage and discountenance all practical efforts of the toilers to lift them- 
selves out of the slough of despondency and despair. 

Mr. LENNON.— Workmen stay away from the church because their 
employers attend and control the church, and in their daily life, in shop and 
factory, the workman receives but little of Christian treatment from the 
employers. 

Mr. GARLAND.— Workingmen find much difficulty in reconciling the 
religious fervor of the wealthy while at church with their attitude to their 
fellows in actual life. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN.— Believing, as I do, that employers are not all worth 
praying for, and disliking to pray for the prosperity of a “ sweater,”’ I do not 
go to church, even if I had the time to do so. 

REV. HERBERT M. CAsson.— The men who grind them in business are 
the ones whom they recognize in the front pews. 

Miss NAson.— The churches are not built by them, nor for them, but 
with money taken from them to be used against them. 


The other causes, with explanatory extracts, follow: 

There is plenty of ecclesiasticism in the churches, but there is little 
Christianity. 

Mr. Casson.— Workingmen are understanding better the teaching of 
Christ, and do not see any similarity between Christ and the church. 

Miss NASon.— Workingmen understand that Christianity is only another 
name for justice, love, and truth, and that churchianity is only another name 
for wrong, injustice, oppression, misery, and want. Then they take the two 
apart, and cheer the name of Jesus Christ and hiss the church, separating 
Christianity from churchianity ; honoring the one, scouting the other. 


The church is wrong in trying to reconcile present industrial 
circumstances with a normal and just theory of life: 


Miss NAson.— The cornerer, the syndicate, the trust, hold back the 
riches of earth, sea, and sky from their fellows who famish and freeze in the 
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dark ... . and the effort of the church to reconcile the commercial morals 
of modern industrialism with the revelation of human law and life in Christ 
is treason to the kingdom of God in the eyes of most of my associates. 

The church does not treat living issues : 

Mr. Casson.— The church must base its right to existence on present 
usefulness, on character, and on living issues, and not on a past revelation 
and a future life. This we have done in our labor church, and have no 
trouble in reaching the masses. 

The church frowns upon trade unions: 

Mr. GomPpEeRS.— The means and methods which my associates have, by 
experience, learned to be particularly successful in maintaining their rights 
and securing improved conditions — 7. ¢., organization of the trade unions 
have been generally frowned down upon with contempt, treated indifferently, 
or openly antagonized by the ministers and the apparently staunch supporters 
of the church, 

Pew rents are an objection: 

Mr. Casson.— They cannot pay for a front pew, and are too self- 
respecting to take a back one. 

Church services are stale and uninteresting : 

Mr. PaiGE.—-I don’t find the average sermon preached in the churches 
interesting to the union workingmen. They are interested in a shorter work- 
ing day, more pay for their labor, better homes to live in, and better condi- 
tions for their families and children in this world, which the church ignores. 

Mr. Casson.— Church services are stale and uninteresting to practical 
or hungry men. 

For these evils, four remedies are suggested : 

The ministry must show their sympathy with the great strug- 
gling mass of workingmen. Mr. Gompers thinks that there is 
an honorable exception to the ministers of whom he has previ- 
ously spoken in 
The men who preach from their pulpits and breathe with every word their 
sympathy with the great struggling masses of humanity; .. . . these minis- 
ters you will find always interesting, and not only interesting, but the churches 
filled with the workers who go to hear them. 

Mr. Lennon testifies that he himself is a churchgoer, and 
continues : 


I believe the church will fill with workers and their families as soon as 
the church makes manifest its intention to help the masses to secure a better 
and more comfortable daily life. 
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Give the workingmen the same rights and privileges wh 
the rich enjoy: 

Mr. PAIGE.— If the church would let the workingmen have the sa: 
rights and privileges that the rich enjoy, the church would be too sma 
hold them all. Let the church help us fight some of our battles with the : 
and show it is friendly with the working classes. 

Preach and study less theology and more social ethics: 

Miss NAson.— Set the ministers earnestly to studying, not theology, 1 


creeds, but social economy and its bearing on morality .. . . until the ch 


repents of its money-worship it is not a fit companion for the common peo, 

Miss Nason prescribes the last remedy suggested by th 
labor-leader class. It is a no less radical one than driving th: 
rich out of the church altogether. In Miss Nason’s own words 
she proposes 
To drive the money-changers out of the temple. 

Rev. Herbert N. Casson returns a reply still more startling. 
Mr. Casson despairs of any remedy until the church repents and 
is converted: 

The church has nothing to give that we care to receive, and nothing t 
teach that we care to know. We are very well satisfied to have workingmen 
out of touch with the church. The church must learn before it can instruct. 


The replies from workingmen who are churchgoers strike an 
entirely different note from the foregoing, as regards both cause 
and remedy. The causes assigned by this class are four in 


| 
| 
| 


number : 
Viciousness on the part of workingmen. A Christian work- 


ass 


a 
- eee 


ingman writes : 


In the present shop where I am some devote Sunday to worldly pleasure, 


a 


and in the case of some it would interfere with vicious ways. 


——=— 


The results of poverty : 
Some think they cannot pay for religious privileges, and cannot dress 


well enough to be present in the church. 


Tes eparnecance 
oe 


The inconsistencies of Christian men. A deacon writes: 

All that the majority of my daily associates know about the church is 
what they see in the lives of us who are Christians. The most frequent reason 
I receive for non-churchgoing is that there are as good people out of the church 
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as in its membership. In other words, the apparently inconsistent lives of 


those who profess to love the church is an excuse most difficult to meet. 







; Indifference : 





No real reason ; they are more ready to bluff me when I invite them than 






to suggest any genuine reason for absence from the church, 





The remedies proposed are : 
More spiritual life and personal effort for non-churchgoers. 







Writes one correspondent : 






Christians should be more spiritual in heart and life, and so be better fitted 






for personal effort with all classes. 





Show that the church cares for the welfare of the working- 





man, not as a workingman, but as a man: 





There is not much sympathy now between employers and employés ; 
each is seeking to get the better of the other, and there is an impression that 
the church does not, as a body, care for workingmen, as distinguished from 


salaried men. I think if I were preaching I would not say much about 







classes, but of the pressing need of all men to seek salvation through Christ. 





True living by Christians : 


We must be sure and serve our earthly employers faithfully, not as eye- 






servants, but as honest Christians. 

We next come to the most interesting and important evi- 
dence of all. Here we have neither the possible ‘“ professional 
bias”’ of the labor representative, nor the different point of view 
of the workingman within the church, but the alienated workman 
speaking for himself. We should here, if anywhere, strike the 








root of the matter. 
In the replies received from this class, five causes of aliena- 






tion appear : 
Loss of faith: 


Men have grown .. 1rd under bitter conditions, and think of God as unjust 













and unkind, if there be any God. 

i 

Hl . 

Childhood training. A bookbinder replies : 

; Men do not go to church because they had so little training at home when 
4 . 

; they were children. If the Bible be not taught them at home and in Sunday 
: ) 

: school, they will not be found in church in later years. 

‘ 7: . : 

; Using Sunday for rest and recreation : 





It is the disposition of many to make Sunday a day of recreation. 
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The churches are opposed to the workingman, 
writes one man, 
inasmuch as the church opposes Sunday newspapers, Sunday theaters 
Sunday opening of libraries, and every other reform of the kind that wi 
benefit the laboring class. 


Too much theology and toc little practical preaching : 


There is too much theology and not enough plain gospel truth in t 
sermon. This theology is beyond the comprehension of the workingman 


He has no interest in it. 

Many men who do not go to church claim that it is because they honest], 
believe that theology is a scheme gotten up to turn the poor man’s thoug! 
away from the present life tosome dim, mysterious future world, where all hi: 
sufferings here will be made up for, and in this way to prevent his trying to 
better himself and his class by overthrowing the system of slavery which our 


present method of business entails. 

The ministers and churches have but little interest in the 
workingman : 

Wage-earners fail to attend church because the ministers of the various 
churches fail to visit their homes. The wage-earner has an idea that, while 
all ministers will be courteous to him, they give all their time to the richer 
members of the church. They claim that the church is doing nothing posi 
tive to help them in their difficulties. 

The churches are sustained by rich men who grind their workmen. 

We are interested more in the getting of food, raiment, and the paying 
of our rent than in a future life. We want a heaven on earth instead of a 
heaven after death. Jesus Christ is with us outside the church, and we shall 
prevail with God. 

Other comments on this point are in a bitterer vein: 

The church has, as an organized body, no sympathy with the masses. It 
is a sort of fashionable club where the rich are entertained and amused, and 
where most of the ministers are muzzled by their masters and dare not preach 
the gospel of the carpenter of Nazareth. 

The unjust and inequitable manner in which the commercial class, which 
sustains and supports the churches for its own selfish purposes, has treated 
them, causes the laboring men to have nothing to do with the churches. 


As one of the leaders has expressed it: 
The American workingman hates the very shadow that the spire of the 


village church casts across his pathway. 
The church is too fashionable a place for the poor clothing which I must 


wear, 


is the conviction of another. 
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REMEDIES. 


Apply the Sermon on the Mount: 


Have courage to apply the Sermon on the Mount to the social order 





wi 
of today. 
The ministers of the church must make themselves familiar 
" with the social and economic questions of the day: 
rma ; Let the ministers study economics. Let them thoroughly inform them- 
selves upon the labor question ; then let them talk upon these things and not 
1eS upon dead issues, such as those concerning Jonah and Lot. 
a Preach Christianity instead of theology. Preach of a heaven 
ei ; on earth: 
h our Advocate and teach a heaven on earth. 
Let the pastor have a personal relation with the needs of 
the labor. Be our champion. Visit the laboring man and study his 
needs: 
rious Ministers should mingle more freely with the poor and less with the rich. 
vhile By doing so you can come in contact with the person, and can better judge 
cher for yourself of the best way of inducing him to attend church. 
0Si Why should I wish to go into a $200,000 church and listen to a minister 
who gets perhaps $3,000 a year for preaching one sermon a week, denouncing 
the poor railroad man who is striking that his brother-worker should have 
ying : $2 per day? 
of a ‘ You must have their temporal welfare at heart and understand the great 
hall : questions that interest them as nothing else can until these are settled. 
Let the minister of the gospel visit the homes of the non-churchgoers. 
; I believe many fail to attend church because the ministers fail to visit 
' t their homes. 
re ; It is interesting to notice here a cry from a laboring man in 
ich ; Newton, Mass., who echoes a sentiment we have already heard 
; from Rev. Herbert N. Casson: 
ich I would propose no remedy, and have no hope of social reform through 
ed the church as it exists today. 
I have thus far given in detail many of the answers received 
in my research. None of the bitter things have been suppressed. 
he The submitted declarations are a fair résumé of the opinions 
- received. Five indictments are made against the church: 





1. The church is subsidized by the rich. The minister is, 


consequently, tongue-tied. The rich man’s influence is so pow- 





ne 
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erful that anything which would arouse his conscience will never 
unwisely escape the preacher’s lips. 

While these charges are doubtless true of a few so-called 
churches and of a very few preachers, yet we know scores and 
hundreds of men who would resign a pulpit at once where there 
was a command, either open or implied, to padlock their lips in 
the presentation of truth. It is culpable beyond ordinary cow- 
ardice for a preacher of righteousness to sell his conviction for 
gold, and such a man would be frowned out of the fellowship 
of the ministers of any community. 

2. The ministry discusses themes which are stale and flat. 
They are not living issues. 

This is thoroughly false to the genuine spirit of the church. 
The pulpit teaches preparation for this world’s conflicts and 
temptations, as well as safety in a future world. These themes 
ought not to be stale and flat to the earnest man. 

3. The ministry is not well enough informed on economic 


and social questions. 


To this we plead guilty in part. Social science is a new study, 
and could not be found in the college curriculum ten or fifteen 
years ago. To have studied economics or ethics years ago is not 
now to be informed in sociology. To study the labor move- 
ment as the ordinary laboring man glances at it would be far 


from satisfactory. 

4. The workingman is not welcome in the churches of the 
land. 

This isa mistake on the part of wage-earners. Some churches 
may be icy toward him, but these are the isolated exception, not 
the rule. 

5. The church is not aggressive enough in assisting the work- 
ingman to secure his rights. 

Grant all the necessary exceptions to the rule, and deduct 
considerable for sluggishness in the performance of duty, and 
even then the fact remains that most of those who unselfishly 
are aiding the causes of humanity are Christian men, anda large 
proportion of these are ministers. In considering the causes 
dear to the wage-earner which are left unaided by the church, 
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the difficulty often is that the postulates of the workingman are 
so wide of the truth that the church cannot champion them. It 
is not true that men are in a prison-house and the church is 
holding the key. The church may be depended upon to lead in 
securing justice and truth. It must also warn the workingman 
that his alienation often results from tendencies within himself 
rather than within the church. The Jesus who is applauded by 
the average workingman is a minimized Jesus Christ, a fictitious 


person, not the Christ of the gospels. 


H. Francis PERRY. 
ENGLEWooD BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Chicago. 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Il. 


THE principal phases of criminal law and procedure to which the 
criminal anthropologists have directed their attention may be included 
under two divisions— those relating to procedure and those relating 
to law. Under the first may be enumerated discussions of the jury 
system, expert testimony, evidence of accomplices, incriminating 
evidence, insanity and allied defenses, burden of proof, and appeal ; 
while the second may comprise discussions of habitual criminal acts, 
indeterminate sentence, public trial, education and qualification of 
judges, attorneys, and wardens, and carcerial regulations. ‘The crim- 
inal anthropologists have not been content merely to recognize 
existing evils. In submitting these proposed changes, they recognize 
that, when any system has obtained undisputed possession in a country 
for many years, it has acquired the prescriptive right, and that, if anyone 
seeks to alter it or substitute a new one, the innovator is bound to show, 
not only a probability that the new will succeed and be superior to the 
old, but that it wili save for the government and require no new 
expenditure; hence the reforms proposed are not revolutionary. ‘The 
first discussed is that relating to the jury system. 

By the. United States’ and by the various state constitutions it is 
provided that criminal trials shall be by a jury, which shall consist of 
twelve citizens, chosen in the district in which the case is to be tried. 
The verdict must be unanimous, based upon the facts presented in the 
evidence. The privilege is substantially the same in nearly all of the 
states. Of the various reforms which have been suggested by thinkers 
along all lines, that relating to the jury system is best known and has 
received the strongest criticism. From the point of view of criminal 
anthropology, the system is not characterized as inherently evil; the 
criticism applying rather to the degenerate condition into which it 
has been permitted to lapse. Legislation, while retaining the common- 
law form, has changed the practice into one of the most fruitful 
sources of crime. As it now exists, it is inconsistent with any theory 
of a scientific legal system. Originally jurors testified and decided 
the issue upon their own knowledge, and were selected from the 
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vicinage where the crime was committed, because of their familiarity 
with the facts of the crime and with its perpetrator. Now the rule is 
so far changed that such knowledge is a disqualification, and the 
method of selection has become a financial burden. ‘The following 
evils have been especially enumerated, and, unless remedied, the abolish- 
ment of the entire system is proposed : 

1. The system, as administered, is no longer a trial by a jury of 
peers, and this is due to these causes: (a) disqualifications and exemp- 
tions of jurors by statute; (4) excuses by the court; (c) failure in per- 
formance of duty by those who make up the lists, determine the 
qualifications, and deposit the ballots; (@) the public and political 
apathy of the best elements of the community; (¢) the impotency of 
the oath from the decay of religious belief. As an illustration of the 
exemptions from jury service may be cited the New York law, where 
the statute provides for the exemption of fifteen classes of persons. A 
more serious direct cause is the abuse of the power of the court in 
granting excuses to prominent citizens, and the collusion of those who 
prepare the lists and those who wish to escape service. 

2. The method does not subserve the interests of justice, by reason 
of delay and heavy financial burden. 

3. The rules relating to qualification of jurors are such as to render 
the most intelligent, trained, and thoughtful men ineligible. 

4. The unanimity vote, which is almost universally required, is 
detrimental to the conviction of criminals. The ratio of convictions 
to commissions of crime is already too inadequate for the protection of 
society. 

5. The jury is incapable of dealing with criminal trials conducted 
upon a scientific legal basis. All questions of medical jurisprudence 
or psychiatry should be tried before a body of men possessing tech 
nical training, and they should be authorized not simply to make sug 
gestions and render opinions, but givea real decision or final judgment 
The right of a judge to demand the decision of science, and also to 
possess the right and power to disregard such decision, is a manifest 
contradi-tion. 

6. The system has developed a large class of so-called professional 
jurors, which is a source of much evil. 

The criminal anthropologist believes that in modern times the 
common sense of the countrymen of early English history would not 
be capable of grasping and deciding the numerous and intricate ques- 
tions discussed in criminal as well as civil actions. If a jury isdeemed 
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incapable of dealing with the complex questions of admiralty law and 
has never been called therein, how much more reasonably does the 
objection apply to criminal trials! It is not an exploded theory or 
obsolete fact that criminal lawyers appeal more to the sympathy than 
to the reason of jurors. Sentimentality and sympathy have too long 
controlled in courts of justice, in charitological and penal institutions, 
and in the general treatment of defective and delinquent classes. Societ 

is as seriously handicapped by the attitude today as was the criminal! 


by the rigorous system characteristic of early English and Roman 


law. Absolute justice may seem less humane in individual instances, 
but the resultant good to society is incalculable. 

The question of expert testimony is of equal importance with the 
jury system. The rule relating to it is almost uniform, ¢. ¢., that when, 
in the discretion of the court, it is a proper case for expert testimony, 
either party may call qualified persons, who shall give their opinion, 
which is generally based upon hypothetical questions arising out of the 
evidence in the case. 

In its relation to criminal cases the testimony of such experts is 
so imperfectly secured as in many cases to negative its value and in 
others to reduce the value toaminimum. Where expert testimony is 
introduced by persons selected by the opposing counsel, the result 
necessarily is a flat contradiction, as each selects only those favorable 
to his own cause. Where evidence is secured in this manner, a high 
degree of discrimination is required, which the average juror does not 
possess. 

It is proposed that there shall be a board of examiners which shall 
be permanent or selected by the court,and which shall not be attached 
to either party or be remunerated by them. In the United States the 
jurists are the greatest opponents of the movement that legislation 
should provide for the creation of these boards and should consider 
all other expert testimony as opinion evidence, and no exception to 
the rules governing the latter. It is also proposed that the opinions of 
this board be not based upon hypothetical questions, but that its mem- 
bers should have a personal knowledge of the criminal and of all 
matters connected with the crime. 

In 1894 the Medical Society of the County of New York appointed 
a committee to consider the matter. It recommended a law pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission of experts by the courts. 
It suggested that the attorneys should agree to the commission, and 
that all members of it should have equal facilities for examining the 
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accused, without interference by attorneys, and that no member should 
make an examination, except in the presence of the other members. 
No action has resulted from this recommendation. Similar movements 
have been made by medical associations in other states, but with no 
better success. 

The recent case of the People vs. Fleming serves as an excellent 
illustration of the present difficulties attending expert testimony, and, 
in commenting upon the case, the Medico-Lega/ Journal says: 
“Rarely, if ever, have the defects of expert testimony been presented 
so unmistakably as in this case. A fair estimate of the cost to the 
defense and the prosecution separately for the expert evidence intro- 
duced is $12,000. These eminent and high-priced scientists contra- 
dicted each other directly and explicitly,as they always do. These 
witnesses are not witnesses at all, as they are not called to establish 
truths, but to support theories, the acceptance of which makes for con- 
viction or acquittal. They are chosen with that end in view and with 
an eye to nothing save the skill with which they can protect themselves 
and their contentions in cross-examinations. They are not neces- 
sarily dishonest, and some of them are men of high character. But 
they become under the existing system simply a part of the array of 
counsel of either side. Every one of them would consider it a dis- 
loyalty to omit a scintilla of evidence tending in the least to combat 
or even confuse the contention for the maintenance of which he is 
retained. This is a sorry hand-maidenship of science to justice. It 
disgraces both.” 

In France, in homicide cases, a medical expert is appointed to serve 
from the time the crime is committed, and is a close observer from that 
stage until the end of the trial. It is in the discretion of the judge 
whether other experts shall be admitted. In New York and a few of 
the other states it is provided that, where the plea is guilty and insanity 
is alleged, the accused can be adjudged insane and committed with- 
out standing trial, but this only operates where the plea of guilty is 
entered. 

It is a rule of practice, and in some states it is provided by statute, 
that a prosecuting attorney can accept the evidence of an accomplice, 
and in return grant him immunity from the punishment for his parti- 
cipation in the crime. This is a survival of the early common-law 
rule of approvement, where one indicted for a capital offense might 
confess the fact in order to obtain pardon, and was termed an accuser. 
The person accused was tried, and, if convicted, a pardon was granted 
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the accuser; but if the accused were not convicted, the accuser was 
executed. The practice inthe United States is that the testimony shall 
not be used to convict the accomplice, even if the accused is not con- 
victed. 

If the object of punishment is protection to the state, it is not quite 
clear what the gain is when one avowed criminal is turned loose in 
order that another may be convicted. Not infrequently the greater 
criminal is released (Lindsey vs. People, 63 N. Y., 143), although 
some of the states have sought to avoid this result (State vs. Ray, 
1 Gr. la., 319). It seems anomalous that to procure the chance 
for the conviction of one whom the law assumes innocent another 
whose guilt is uaguestioned is pardoned, and this lest the tender sensi- 
bilities of the criminal be wounded by a personal examination, as is 
permitted in France. A conviction may be had on the uncorroborated 
testimony of an accomplice, but this is not the general rule in the 
United States (1 Gr., 316). It exists in the United States as a rule of 
practice, rather than as a law. In g Cowen, 707, the rule is stated that 
the least guilty morally and least hardened is selected for state’s evi- 
dence, and it should appear probable that his testimony will secure a 
conviction, without which it would have been impossible. This is, 
however, more theoretical than practical. In nearly all states this 
method is permissible, and its faults are obvious. It is inevitable that 
one criminal must escape, and it is a reflection upon the ability of the 
law that it must secure punishment with the aid of the accomplice. 

Closely related with this rule is that which provides that a witness 
is not compelled to incriminate himself, and need not give evidence 
if he is a party defendant. This is also a modified survival of the 
earlier English common law. One advance may be said to have been 
made, in that, if a criminal elects to give evidence, he subjects himself 
to all the hardships as well as to all the privileges granted to other 
witnesses, although he cannot be examined as to matters in regard to 
which he has not testified (People vs. O’Brien, 66 Cal., 602 ; State 
vs. Chamberlain, 89 Mo., 129). With one exception (Com. vs. Cleaves, 
59 Me., 298), no inference can be drawn from the silence of the 
accused (People vs. Tyler, 36 Cal., 522; Price vs. Com., 77 Va., 
593). The rulein some jurisdictions has been so extended that the 
prisoner need not give evidence which tends merely to disgrace him, 
and is himself the judge as to whether the testimony will incriminate 
him. In Austria and France prisoners are interrogated with good 
success, on the theory that no criminal should be allowed to menace 
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society through his liberty, and that all efforts to prevent this are just. 
It is true an interrogated criminal will not often answer truthfully, but it 
would be much more difficult for him to establish his innocence were 
he not given the denefit of his silence. Science has no patience with 
the safeguards thrown about the criminal, and believes, if he is guilty, 
it is just that he should not be protected. If he is innocent, his testi- 
mony will tend to prove him so. In justice to the state, his silence 
should be construed against him. 

So long as the tendency is to grant greater immunity to the crimi- 
nal, a decrease in crime is impossible. The certainty or reasonable 
assurance of not being convicted is one of the strongest incentives to 
crime, and, judging from the present ratio of the convictions to the 
crimes committed and the number of recidivists, the risk seems well 
worth assuming. 

With the technicalities of legal insanity, involving the numerous 
questions of degrees, proof, elements constituting insanity, etc., crimi- 
nal anthropologists have made no leading suggestions, although the 
inadequacy is recognized. The question whether the test of insanity 
shall be the legal or medical one is not so much considered as whether 
one acquitted on the ground of insanity shall be released. Insanity 
should be no defense, although it may be an exp/anation. The insane 
criminal is as dangerous to society as the sane criminal, and, being 
equally incorrigible, should be incarcerated. ‘The absolute release of 
insane criminals has led to an abuse of the plea of insanity, and if 
crime is to be lessened by the prevention of further acts, and a trans- 
mission of defective organisms to descendants, incarceration must be 
assured. In France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, and the 
United States an insane criminal, when acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, is withdrawn from all judicial control; but in Denmark, 
Russia, Spain, Holland, and England the judiciary is empowered to 
order seclusion in an ordinary or criminal asylum, or to keep the per- 
son under police surveillance. Italy, also, by her penal code of 1889 
(Art. 46), gives a similar authority to her judges. Ferri, the Italian 
jurist, has proposed that the following classes be sent to these asylums : 
prisoners acquitted upon the ground of insanity, or sentenced for a 
fixed period on preliminary inquiry ; convicts who become insane 
during the term of their sentences; insane persons committing a 
crime in ordinary asylums; and persons under observation for weak 
intellect, who have been once on trial. 

As a result of the Barberi trial, concluded in New York in 1896, a 
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bill has been introduced providing for the imprisonment of guilt 
but acquitted, insane, and this should apply to any defense whic! 
questions mental responsibility. From society’s point of view it car 
not make the slightest difference whether the criminal is sane o1 
insane, for in either case he is equally dangerous. 

Kleptomania and intoxication are defenses which are demanding 
much thought, and legislation relative to them is being urged. In 
some few jurisdictions the former is admitted as a defense, while the 
latter is not so held, although it may mitigate the punishment. 

In criminal trials the burden of proof is upon the state, to show 
that the accused is guilty, and there is thus a presumption of inno- 
cence. In justice to the state no presumption should exist, as it is as 
equitable to require one to exculpate himself as to require the state to 
inculpate him. The whole legal tendency of criminal anthropology 
is to place the state and the accused upon an equality. The rule 
as existing makes conviction more difficult by reason of the addi- 
tional and unnecessary burden upon the state. For this reason it has 
been suggested that the verdict of “ not proven” be restored in cases 
where the accused was not free from guilt, although not convicted. It 
is urged also upon the ground that it would avoid the tendency upon 
the part of jurors to compromise in favor of guilt and lighten the pun- 
ishment. A committee of the American Bar Association, at the annual 
meeting of 1890, to which this suggestion was referred, reported 
unfavorably, and this is the only effort thus far made for its restora- 
tion. 

The question of appeal is, perhaps, the strongest illustration of the 
inequality of the administration of justice, as applied to the state and 
to the criminal. As appeal now exists, a decision against the state is 
final, unless there be some error in the indictment, or the court has 
not jurisdiction. There are no’ other universal grounds common to 
both state and accused, although there are many technicalities upon 
which a criminal can secure an appeal. 

It is argued, first, that the system of appeal is too elaborate and that 
one fair trial and one appeal satisfy justice, and much litigation 
would thereby be avoided. The same ground upon which an appeal 
is granted the accused should be extended to the state. Because one 
court acquits, it does not establish the innocence of the accused, espe- 
cially when the appeal is granted upon a legal technicality and deals 
only remotely with the question of guilt and innocence. 

In the United States the tendency is in favor of the equality rule, 
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and a greater liberty is being granted the state. However, the com- 
mon-law rule in all its vigor remains in force in many of the states. 
The law that a person shall not be placed twice in jeopardy for the 
same offense has been sought to be made a barrier to appeal by the 
state, but unsuccessfully. This jeopardy is held to begin when the 
jury is impaneled and sworn to try the case (State vs. Bowman, 62 
N.W. Rep., 759). In the case of the State vs. Lee, 30 Atl., 1110, which 
arose under the Connecticut statute No. 1637, in which it was provided 
that a case may be taken from the superior to the supreme court, with 
permission of the presiding judge, on all questions of law, in the same 
manner by the state as by the accused, the extent of equal appeal has 
been reached. ‘The alleged error in the case was the exclusion of cer- 
tain evidence offered by the state, and it was held that an appeal on 
this ground, and a reversal for a new trial, did not violate the pro- 
vision relating to former jeopardy. Other cases holding advanced 
decisions are People vs. Damon, 13 Wend., 351, for misconduct of 
jurors ; State vs. Reed, 26 Conn., 208. ‘The reason for the proposed 
change is that, if an individual has a right to claim that he shall not 
be condemned through the mistake or ignorance of his judges, the 
state also has the right to demand that those whose acquittal is equally 
the result of mistake or ignorance shall not be allowed to go free. The 
justice of a sentence rests equally upon a just condemnation or a just 
acquittal. Theextreme rules of former jeopardy, incriminating evi- 
dence, public trial, and many others, which grew out of the severity of 
early common law, are now only a menace to society, and the law gov- 
erning appeals may also be said to be such. From an economic point 
of view it is better that one innocent man should be punished than 
that ten guilty should be liberated, although the sentiments of human- 
ity generally refuse to accept this converse of the ordinary rule. 

The accused has a constitutional right to a speedy and public trial. 
The requirement of this public trial is for the benefit of the accused, 
that the public may see him not unjustly condemned, and that the 
presence of spectators may keep his triers alive to their responsibility. 
This requirement is fairly observed if, without partiality, a reasonable 
portion of the public is suffered to attend (Cooley’s Constitutional 
Limitations, p. 379). Criminal anthropologists demand a greater 
restriction in public trials and executions, upon the theory of criminal 
contagion. Public trials, together with the newspaper reports, form an 
important means of extending this criminal contagion. Any knowl- 
edge tending to lower the moral standard of the community does not 
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make the latter more criminal, but does lessen its resistance to crimi 
nal influence. This may be iliustrated by the many well-known e 
demics of crime, which show so admirably humanity’s power 


imitation, and its susceptibility to contagion. 

In the United States so firm is the belief in this relic of medizy 
barbaric practice that it is incorporated in nearly all, if not all, state 
constitutions. There is a discretion vested in the judges, but they 
have been reluctant to exercise the discretion, possibly because it is not 
unlimited and has often furnished a ground for reversal (People zs 
Hartman, 37 Pac., 153 ; Williamson vs. Lacey, 29 Atl., 943). Cases 
illustrating a liberal construction of the rule are Grinnette vs. State, 22 
Tex. Ap., 36, in which exclusion was held not to be a violation of 
right, wherever it was necessary to support public morals and pro 
tect witnesses, and People vs. Swafford, 65 Cal., 223, where all were 
excluded except those connected with the case. 

Public executions are also a source of the perpetuation rather than 
of the prevention of crime; and it has been demonstrated that the pub- 
licity does not operate as a deterrent, as was at one time so firmly 
believed. 

We now pass to a consideration of those questions which are more 
distinctly matters of law, and shall first consider habitual criminal 
acts. 

The greater number of criminals are known to be recidivists, and 
it is from this class that the greater number of dangerous criminals are 
recruited. To prevent this growth of crime, special legislation is advo- 
cated for habitual offenders. It is the criminal in connection with the 
crime which should be judged; and the theory is that for each addi- 
tional commission of felony there should be an increase of punish- 
ment, and that after the third sequestration imprisonment should be 
indefinite, pending the decision of certain designated officials. By 
this change a decrease of crime is anticipated in two lines—by cutting 
short a probable career of crime, and by preventing the birth of a 
family of paupers or criminals. In connection with the latter may be 
noted the statute passed by Connecticut in 1895, which provides that 
no man or woman either of whom is epileptic, imbecile, or feeble- 
minded shall intermarry while the woman is under forty-five years of 
age, the penalty being imprisonment for three years. The object is 
obviously to prevent an increase of defective organisms. In this rela- 
tion may be mentioned two somewhat radical bills along the line of 
preventing criminality. In Michigan, in April, 1897, there was intro- 
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duced a bill* providing for the asexualization of the inmates of the state 
institutions for epileptic and feeble-minded persons convicted of the 
crime of rape, and those for the third time convicted of felony. This bill 
did not pass.” The other bill was introduced in the Ohio legislature in 
February, 1898, and provides that it shall be the duty of the probate 
judge in each county to appoint an examining board of three physicians 
who shall consider and pass upon all applications for licenses to marry. 
By the terms of the proposed law, this board shall not be allowed to 
grant a license to persons contemplating marriage, unless upon exam- 
ination they are found to be free from true insanity, dipsomania, hered- 
itary insanity, and tuberculosis. An appeal may be taken from this 
board to a state board. This law contemplates the prevention of crime 
and disease by limiting the transmission of defective organisms. 

In France and England some legislation has been obtained, and 
also in the United States, but it cannot be said that the test made has 
been a fair one. The majority of the states still maintain the maxi- 
mum and minimum penalties, while the discretion of the judge is per- 
mitted to run the gamut between them. ‘The states having passed 
habitual-criminal acts are California (Penal Code, No. 667), Virginia 
(Penal Code, p. 752), Massachusetts (Stat. 1887, chap. 435, No. 1), 
Missouri, Illinois (Rev. S., 1895, No. 498), Maine (Rev. S., chap. 135, 
No. 2), Ohio, and Connecticut. While there is some variance in these 
statutes, all of them substantially provide that after the commission of 
two or more felonies there shall be imprisonment for fifteen years and 
upward, and that the prison officials or boards of pardons shall have 
power to release on parole or without condition. ‘These statutes have 
been subjected to various attacks. It has been sought to hold them 
unconstitutional on the ground of constituting second jeopardy (Peo- 
ple vs. Stanley, 87 Cal., 113); that they violate the provision that the 
penalty shall be proportionate to the offense (Kelley vs. People, 115 
[ll., 583); and that they are cruel and unusual punishments (Sturte- 


vant vs. Com., 33 N. E., 648). In each instance the statute has been: 


sustained. It has been held, however, that the previous offenses must 
have been felonies in themselves and not made so by the statute (Car- 
son vs. State, 19 S. R., 32; Stover vs. Com., 22 S. E., 874). 
In the application of habitual-criminal acts the mere seriousness of 
the crime cannot divide the categories of criminals, and the division 
* House Bill No. 672, Michigan Legislature. 


*For arguments favoring asexualization consult H. M. Boise, Prisoners and 
Paupers. 
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into born and occasional criminals has been suggested. Born cri 
nals are those who have a tendency to commit crime through hered 
or disease, and who inevitably will become recidivists. The occasio: 
criminals are those having no inborn or active tendency to comn 
crime, but who lapse into it through temptation afforded by perso 
condition and by physical and social environment, but who do 
relapse when these disappear. The second class is more capable 
reform, but may become recidivists. 

Closely allied and indispensable to the success of habitual-crimin 
acts is that of indeterminate sentence. Both of these measures wer 
advocated before criminal anthropology approved them. ‘The Swiss 
Prison Reform Association first advocated the indefinite segregatio: 
of habitual offenders in 1867. In the United States by the indete: 
minate sentence the maximum penalty is retained, but the minimun 
penalty is removed, the discretion as to time of release being vested in 
those in control of the institution to which the offender is sent. The 
reformation of the delinquent, or at least his resignation to social laws 
and respect for them, is the essence of the theory of conditional libera 
tion. As one can count toa certain extent upon the vitality of the 
criminal instinct, and upon the persistence of the social conditions 
which nourish it, it is necessary to prepare for a long incarceration, 
which may be regarded asthe result of incurability on the part of the 
criminal. The idea is the proportion of the length of the imprison 
ment to the nature of the delinquent, to the degree of his perversity, 
and to the danger of his return to society before his evil tendencies are 
enfeebled or neutralized. This would enable errors in judgment t 
be more easily corrected, and would protect society from having 
thrust upon it at the end of a definite time individuals who are unfit- 
ted for return. New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
Maine, Louisiana, and Illinois have passed these acts, and conditional 
liberation is provided for; but in no state has the maximum penalty 
been removed, as is suggested. In consequence, the criminal, if his 
offense be not serious enough, may return to society regardless of his 
unfitness at the expiration of his sentence. The United States, with 
the Elmira Reformatory* as its most noted exponent, leads in this 
reform and has ably demonstrated its possibilities. No uniform sys- 
tem exists in any country. 

In order that the indeterminate-sentence plan shall he successful, 
there must be a reorganization of the prison staff, since its efficiency 


"See A. WINTER, Mew York State Reformatory School at Elmira. 
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depends largely upon the capability of those individuals who shall have 
control of the prisoners and shall determine when they are fitted to 
return. These officials must be removed from the sphere of political 
influence, and training and qualification made the basis for their 
appointment. In Italy, France, and Belgium special training schools 
for prison attendants have been established 

Again, habitual-criminal acts or indeterminate sentence can never 
operate successfully without a better system of identification than exists 
in the United States and most of the European countries. ‘The pre- 
vailing system of photography has been proved inadequate, and the 

Bertillon system in use in France is recommended as a substitute. 
Illinois, in connection with its indeterminate-sentence act, authorized 
the adoption of the Bertillon or a similar system, and to some extent 
the former has been used." 

In the matter of the education of jurists, judges, and attorneys, 
criminal anthropologists believe that one of the greatest barriers to 
reform is the present antagonism between jurisprudence and science, 
particularly medical science. This condition is more nearly true of 
the United States than of any European country. To obviate this 
antagonism there is needed a more extended and systematic study of 
medical jurisprudence and sociology by criminal lawyers, and the 
separation of criminal and civil courts. Moreover, the knowledge and 
training of a criminal judge should not be the same as those of a civil 
judge. It is obvious that the same studies which qualify one for a 
civil judge do not necessarily qualify one for a criminal judge. The 
learned jurists in civil law are, in fact, accustomed by their studies to 
abstractions of humanity, and look solely to judicial bearings, being 
ignorant of science and thus not fitted to judge human nature. With 
the American tendency to consolidate courts, it is seemingly an impossi- 
bility to apprehend sucha division. It is also advocated that professors 
and students of criminal law should have a clinica] study of criminals, 
and efforts are being made to introduce these studies. Both the legal 
and medical fraternities indorse these propositions. 

Carcerial regulations and methods have an interest in this study of 
law and criminal anthropology, because the success of a scientific system 
of jurisprudence depends largely upoa these methods. If repression 
and prevention of crime are the objects of punishment, carcerial regula- 
tions become of the utmost importance, and are also dependent upon 

*See McClaughry’s translation of BERTILLON’s System of Identification for a 
detailed account. 
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legislation for their removal or continuance. The most prominent 
existing regulations noted as retrogressive are: 

1. Legislation restricting or prohibiting labor. This limits th: 
opportunity for becoming proficient in trades, tends to decrease thy 
adaptability of the prisoner to society, and prevents his procuring 
honest livelihood upon his release. The prison containing an excellent 
labor and self-disciplining system is primarily of assistance in decre 
ing crime. Inthe United States, in the majority of institutions, labor 
and the learning of a trade is compulsory, and provision is made for 
it. In some states, as New York, for political and economic reasons 
the legislatures have prescribed the variety and amount of labor whic! 
shail be done by convicts. This may reduce the competition with 
outside establishments and manufactories, but the ultimate gain to the 
state or society is not quite so clear. 

2. The indiscriminate incarceration in prisons and jails of youth 
ful and old offenders. This is a well-recognized source of criminal 
contagion, and is a reform advocated early in the beginning of the 
present century. This indiscriminate association of criminals has laid 
the foundation for the assertion that these institutions are “schools of 
crime’’ and are the ‘‘ most potent agents in producing experienced and 
educated criminals.” In the United States a division of sexes is made, 
but beyond this little thought has been given to the subject by legis- 
lators. France has the most complete system in this respect, although 
many faults remain. It includes five classes of prisons—those for 
criminals with long sentences, those for criminals having short sentences, 
correctional establishments, lockups, and depots for convicts sentenced 
to relegation and hard labor. There are committees which classify 
the criminals and determine the destination of everyone arrested 
and convicted. The rule is rigid that first offenders shall be kept 
separate. Although but limited conversations are permitted in most 
institutions, many ingenious methods of conversing exist, and many 
future crimes are planned, or ideas imbibed which will develop into 
crimes. 

_ 3. The cellular system of imprisonment. This is illustrated by the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, and is much more common in 
Europe than in the United States. It is condemned upon the ground 
of being detrimental to reformation. Instead of fitting a convict to 
reénter society, it makes him less independent and develops only a 
small degree of self-control, an attribute in which he is already defi- 
cient. The absence of association during incarceration is not the 
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nent | wisest method of creating or developing a greater degree of adapta- 
bility to society. 

the Outside of the main topics enumerated above, many other questions 

ne relating to the judicial system and to legislation are receiving thought 

§ an and study, but are not deemed so absolutely essential to a decrease of 

lent crime as those mentioned. 

reas The discussion relating to a public defender is almost entirely con- 

abor fined to the legal members of criminal anthropology, and the arguments 

- 1Or are legal rather than scientific. 

sons The attitude of district attorneys has received some attention, but 

hic] may be said to be the result of a condition, rather than a cause needing 

with legislation. It does not appear that justice is best served by the atti- 

the tude taken by them, as their intense antagonism is not compatible with 
the basis upon which criminal anthropology founds its system. They 


ith are not the simple ministers of justice, but are the attorneys for parties 
inal on the record. Their duty should be as much to save the innocent as 
the to convict the guilty ; but many of them are imbued with the idea that 
laid they must convict at all hazards, notwithstanding the presumption of 
S$ Ol the law that the prisoner is innocent until proven guilty. In some of 
ind the states the practice of awarding premiums for convictions is author- 
de, ized. Apart from acknowledging an inherent defect in the legal system, 
gis- this practice does not produce a greater number of convictions. These 
igh ; abuses by attorneys consist largely in opening the case to the jury, in 
for } the argument to the jury, in abuse of the defendant, and serve more | 
eS, i often to influence the jury in favor of the accused. The office is one 
ed : which is usually filled by election, the number of convictions being 
ify ; often used as an argument for reélection. Under a scientific legal 
ted 1 system a radical change in this respect would be necessary. 





pt ; The matter of more complete statistics is a question for the United 
Ost j States more than for any European country, and legislation influences 
ny : it to a great extent. No study of crime can be accurate without trust- | 
1to i worthy and complete statistics, but the statistical methods existing in the { 
; different states make this almost impossible. Statistics in the United 
he States are taken as mere matters of record, and not with any view to 
in the purposes of social science. Aside from the national census report q 
id there are no uniform data for comparative purposes. 
to Before leaving this discussion of the United States it will be interest- 
a ing to glance at peculiar conditions which make this country impera- 
fi- j tively in need of a better system of jurisprudence. These and other A 
conditions render it incomparable with European countries, and con- 
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stitute obstructions to a uniform system of jurisprudence, not existing 
elsewhere. 

1. The form of government is, perhaps, one of the greatest impedi 
ments to a uniform system of jurisprudence, and the administration 
of criminal law forms a strong argument for the centralization of gov 
ernmental power. Now each state enacts its own laws and penaltic 
and has its own procedure; and, as a result, all grades of punishment 
and different methods of procedure exist for the same crime. A 
serious crimein one state may be only a misdemeanor in another, and 
the range of penalties in one state may often result in a criminal’s 
receiving a maximum penalty for a crime in one jurisdiction, while in 


another, under precisely similar conditions, only a minimum penalty 
would be imposed. This discrepancy is often seen in comparing 
states. The impossibility of uniform law is well illustrated by the 


laws of capital punishment. With the exception of four states, it is 
the penalty for homicide; in less than half the states it is the penalty 
for both homicide and treason; in nine states arson and rape are 
added to the above.t The various methods of arrest, identification, 
and of police and judicial systems only add to the hindrances against 
unification. 

2. The negro element of population, which presents such a large 
class of citizens out of harmony with the advanced civilization exist 
ing in the greater part of the United States, is responsible for no small 
degree of criminality, and has given the United States the preéminence 
which it enjoys as the exponent of lynch law. The number of negro 
prisoners—it being remembered that convictions are very dispropor- 
tionate to the number of crimes committed — is entirely out of propor- 
tion to the negro population. In 1890, of the 82,329 convicts 24,277 
were negroes, although the negro population was only 7,470,040, or 
11.93 per cent.; while the white population, with 87.70 per cent., only 
furnished 57,310 convicts.*, The number of executions by lynching was 
twice as great in 1890 as the number of legal executions. This is a 

*In this connection it will be gratifying to note the late revision of the federal 
law relating to capital punishment. The bill was introduced in Congress by General 
N. M. Curtis, and was passed in January, 1897. At the time of its passage there were 
sixty offenses punishable by death in the United States statutes. By this bill the 
number is reduced to some half dozen offenses, and it is provided that in certain cases 
a verdict of “ guilty, but without capital punishment,” may be returned. This law is 
a most important step in the way of securing uniform criminal law and penalties. 

2Cf. Eleventh Census Report, “ Department of Crime, Pauperism, and Benevo- 


lence.”’ 
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condition which must be considered in the discussion of any better 


administration of criminal law. 
3. No small portion of criminality is due to immigration, since a 
comparatively large proportion of criminals are foreign-born. No 


country which receives the convicts and outcasts of other countries can 


expect a decrease of crime by an improved system of law while the 


influx continues. 

The system of electing judges for a short period of time, and the 
appointment of penitentiary incumbents by political methods, are 
well-recognized evils, to which reference has been made. Immigra- 
tion, the negro element, and the errors in the political and judicial 
system are three elements which must be considered in a study of 
crime in the United States. The increase of crime, notwithstanding 
the deficient statistics, is shown by the following table to be worthy of 
grave consideration :* 


ade Prisoners in Ratio to 
™ United States population 


1850, 6.737 I in 3,442 
1860, 19,086 I in 1,617 
1870, 32,901 I in 1,17! 
1880, 58,609 rin 8&5 
1890, : : : - 82,329 

lt is true, an apparent decrease of crime may only mean defective 
laws, and it is not infrequent that the moral progress of a nation is 
marked by its increase in criminality; but when this rate of increase 
is compared with that of other countries, it is seen to be unusually 
large. 

From the preceding statement of the lines of reform upon which 
criminal anthropologists are engaged it will be seen that the science 
and the jurisprudence are vitally related, and that the sole purpose of 
the former is to provide a more accurate, logical basis for the latter, to 
eradicate many of the existing principles and the system of their 
administration. It will be seen that only a comparatively small num- 
ber of isolated attempts have been made in the direction of the “new 
jurisprudence.” These isolated attempts are of but little value, as 
most of the reforms are closely related or developed out of each other, 
and, if given a fair test, it should be as part of a system. This can be 
well illustrated by the operation of the habitual-criminal act in Massa- 
chusetts. There is no accurate method of identification, and most of 


* This table is misleading in its representation of the increase in crime, owing to 


the inaccuracy of the reports preceding 1870. 
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the neighboring states have not similar acts, and the effect has bee: 
not to diminish the number of criminals, but to drive them into other 
jurisdictions after the first conviction for crime. 

If there is to be any progress, criminal anthropology and crimi1 
jurisprudence must codperate, or the one must yield to the other, an: 
while there is much to be criticised in the work of the scientists, t 
judiciary is itself too faulty to be the critic. If the science shal! 
demonstrate that its principles are enduring, its proposed changes 
sound, and its knowledge not erroneous, it must have a directly ben: 
ficial result in its relation to jurisprudence. It remains to be seen 
whether this will result from coéperation or substitution, or whether the 
precedent of legal systems shal! remain unchanged. 

Before closing, it may be of interest to note the strength whic! 
the new movement has gathered in the brief period of its exist- 
ence. ‘This can best be done by a reference to the principal organiza- 
tions which are studying crime scientifically, and are thereby assisting 
in the establishment of a new basis for criminal jurisprudence. If 
criminal anthropologists were the only persons devoted to a study of 
the delinquent and his relation to society, the movement would not 
have assumed the importance now accredited to it. There are many 
minor associations engaged in the various lines of study, but here 
reference is made only to the most important, in order to dispel the 
idea that the study is a fad, or has not the attention of the great mass 
of scientific and legal workers. 

First in importance is the International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology,’ which now meets biennially. Four meetings have 
been held—at Rome, Paris, Brussels, and Geneva. Its members com- 
prise both schools, so that its work is conducted from sociological and 
psychological, as well as biological, standpoints. Its work consists of 
papers, discussions, and reports upon the various lines of work, and 
investigation which its members pursue in the interim. This associa- 
tion is the great center and impetus of the scientific study of crime 
and the criminal, and its work extends directly into the countries of 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, the United States, and South 
American republics, and collaterally into many of the minor states. 
Its members include prominent scientists, jurists, physicians, alienists, 
and professors, and the field of investigation is correspondingly broad. 
The work done is continuous, and the congress may be said to be but 
the biennial report or correlation of the work. 


*See published reports of International Congress of Criminal Anthropology. 
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In 1889, in Brussels, the first meeting of the Criminal Law Association 


was held. The organization was due to Professor von Liszt, of Halle. 
In 1892 the membership exceeded five hundred persons, and included 
a number of citizens of the United States. This organization was 
indirectly the result of criminological agitation, and, while composed 
largely of jurists, its fundamental principles embody the following 
propositions, and membership requires adhesion to them: 

1. The mission of penal law is to combat criminality regarded as a social 
phenomenon. 

2. Penal science and penal legislation must, therefore, take into considera- 
tion the results of anthropological and sociological studies. 

3. Punishment is one of the most efficacious means which the state can 
use against crime. It is not the only means and must not be isolated from 
the other social remedies, nor lead to the neglect of preventive measures. 

4. The distinction between accidental (occasional) and habitual crimi- 
nals is essential in practice as well as in theory, and must be the foundation 
of penal law. 

5. Repressive tribunals and prisons have the same end in view; and 
inasmuch as sentences acquire value only by mode of execution, the separa- 
tion consecrated by our modern laws between court and prison is irrational 
and harmful. 

6. The length of imprisonment should depend upon the material and ‘the 
moral gravity of the offense, and upon the results obtained by treatment 
during imprisonment. 

7. So far as incorrigible or habitual criminals are concerned, the associa- 
tion holds that, independent of the gravity of the offense, the penal system 
should aim at placing them for as long as possible under conditions where 
they can do no injury. 

The work of this association is particularly valuable, as its members 
are almost entirely jurists. 

The fourth annual meeting of the International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held at Munich in the summer of 1896, is especially nota- 
ble by reason of its devoting one of its sections to work in pathological 
psychology. Many prominent psychologists are interested in this 
field, and papers relating to the bearing of psychology upon crim- 
inal law, heredity, and psycho-pathology, criminal suggestion, etc., 
were read and discussed. The methods of the biological school 
of criminal anthropology are identical with those of physiological 
psychology, the same instruments of measurement being used in 
both. Thus the tendency of psychologists to study the abnormal, in 
addition to the excellent work being done in the study of the normal, 
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is of especial value in advancing criminal anthropological studies. | 


many universities the scientific study of crime is being conducted 


connection with psychological and sociological courses. 

At the last meeting of the International Congress of Demography, 
held in Budapest in 1894, the study of crime was considered in re : 
tion to movements and development of populations. All discussions 
from a biological point of view were laid aside, the sociological recei\ 
ing the attention of the congress. 

The International Prison Association,’ which held its last congress 
in Paris in 1895, is one of the most influential organizations in the 
development and dissemination of criminal anthropological ideas and 
aims. This association is of American origin, being due to the efforts 
of the late Dr. E. C. Wines. Five congresses have been held—at Lon 
don, Stockholm, Rome, St. Petersburg, and Paris ; and at each of these 
criminal law has received no small amount of consideration and discus- 
sion. The work of this association is valuable, because its members are 
largely engaged in the practical application of law, and in the direct 
management of the criminal. Its reports are particularly full and 
reliable, but are to be found only in French. 

In America, among the numerous organizations may be mentioned 
some whose work is especially valuable. The National Prison Asso- 
ciation,’ which meets annually, gives its entire sessions to a considera- 
tion of crime, legislation, and prison management. The Medico-Legal 
Society, which is making strenuous efforts to bring medicine and law 
into a closer harmony, is a strong organization, and by its publications 
and meetings is doing much to extend the knowledge of criminal 
anthropology in the United States. The American Association of 
Social Science, in its publications and discussions, has given especial 
attention to the subject under discussion, and its papers are among 
the most valuable printed in English. The American Statistical Asso 
ciation has contributed some valuable papers in anthropometry and 


criminal statistics. 
FRANCES ALICE KELLOR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


"See /nternational Prison Association Reports. 


2See National Prison Association Reports. 





THE SOCIAL AND THE EXTRA-SOCIAL.' 


$4. Extra-social Conditions (Sec. 313a).—While considering 
as we have the two intra-social or psychological forces, which 
we have now discussed as the only truly social forces, we should 
not overlook the very important group of influences which con- 
dition the sociological movement. These influences are really,so 
to speak, the banks or barriers which set limits to the social cur- 
rent, and even, by interaction with the strictly social forces, leave 
their marks within the social body. Their relation to the social 
forces properly so called is similar to that which the psycholo- 
gists recognize between the strictly psychological and the physi- 
ological. The various states of the body, such as intoxication, 
fatigue, starvation, and over-nourishment, affect the mind, and so 
influence the individual's mental development; but we do not 
call them psychological forces. They are of psychological value 
only because, through the sorts of stimulation and limitation 
which they afford, they condition certain uniform results in the 
psychological organization itself. The analogy thus cited — 
between the extra-social influences with the effects they bring 
about in the social whole, and the extra-mental or physiological 
influences with their influence upon the individual’s mental life 
—is indeed more than an analogy. When we reflect, we find 
that it is through the connection of mind and body—one term 
of the analogy —that the extra-social forces—the other term of 
the analogy — get their value. It becomes, therefore, still more 


apparent that we cannot call the influences enumerated below 
social forces; for so far are they from having direct value in the 
organization of society that they become factors in that organiza- 
tion only by the indirect road of stimulation to the nervous sys- 
tem of individuals. It would be just as appropriate to call 
blood-changes psychological facts as to call physical changes, 


* The form of this brief article and its allusions are due to its consisting of certain 
new sections added by the writer in the new editions of his work Social and Ethical 


Interpretations. 
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such as the cutting of the Suez canal, social facts; yet b 

undoubtedly deserve recognition in a philosophical staten 

of all the determining conditions in these two branches of know 
edge. 

The sort of conditions which I mean by the phrase “ext: 
social’’ will appear from the enumeration below. It does 
claim to be complete, however. Their full discussion does 
come within our province, seeing that they are extra-psych 
logical. 

1. Group-selection (described above, Sec. 120).—In group 
selection we have a condition of enormous importance in th 
development of social aggregations, especially in the instinctive 
and spontaneous periods ; that is, of so-called “companies.” It 
holds, however, for all societies when the conditions are such 
that groups as groups come into competition. Not only real 
war, but commercial and social wars of all kinds, illustrate group- 
selection. The working of the principle is strictly analogous 
indeed identical, with that of natural selection in biology, an anal- 
ogy excellently worked out by Bagehot in his remarkable work, 
Physics and Politics. It is one of the foundation stones also of S. 
Alexander’s work, Moral Order and Progress. Bagehot acutely 
recognizes the distinction, without explicitly drawing it, between 
group-selection as a condition of evolution in the earlier stages 
of human aggregation and the operation of the real social force 
of ‘‘discussion”’ (described above under the heading “ generali- 
zation’’) in the higher forms. Itis, moreover, an additional proof 
that group-selection is a condition, and not a social force, that 
there is this difference between the lower and the higher ; for 
the lower are determined, as we have seen, very largely by bio- 
logical principles, such as instinct and physical heredity, and do 
not involve the social progress which the operation of the psy- 
chological forces brings in later on. Yet it is just there that 
group-selection is all-important.’ 

* The corresponding truth has often been pointed out (see Cope, Primary Factors 

73 
Psychological Review, Vol. 1V, 1897, p. 219) that natural selection in biological evo 


lution is not a force or cause, but a condition. Spencer's phrase, “survival of the 
fittest,” itself analyzes natural selection. The fitness is assumed; it is due to earlier 


of Evolution, chap. 7; CATTELL, Science, N. S., Vol. III, p. 668; BALDWIN, 
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2. Individual selection, which is natural selection working upon 
individuals who are brought into competition with one another for 
life and death. For instance, let us suppose that a man of genius 
who has not yet given to the world his invention—his machine 
which, if produced by him, would have great influence upon the 
condition of the working classes—that this man meets a burglar 
in his library and is shot dead. Here is a case of natural selec- 
tion which determines the course of social evolution in a nation 
or in the world by the elimination of an individual. Such a case 
shows that the natural selection of individuals is a condition of 
importance—when the individuals are important—in_ social 
development. But it is not a force even in biology, as we have 
just seen. Itis anegative condition ; a statement — in sociology 
as in biology —of evolution as it is, rather than as it would have 
been if the conditions had been other. This again is of especial 
importance in those stages of sociality in which the direct com- 
petition of individuals by physical strength or mental acuteness 
is in full operation. 

3. The intrusion of the “ physiological cycle.’—I\n an earlier 
place (Sec. 43) we saw that the ‘“‘cycle of causation” which 
psychological and sociological facts, such as beliefs, desires, etc., 
represent, often intrudes upon the operation of the “ physiolog- 
ical cycle” by the personal selection of individuals in marriage. 
The physical heredity of the individuals is due to the mixed 
strains of the parents, and is in part, therefore, determined by their 
mutual choice of each other. The converse is also true: the 
physiological intrudes upon the sociological, and thus becomes 
an “extra-social condition” in its determination. This is seen 
in all cases in which physical heredity works results in individu- 
als or groups which incapacitate them, especially endow them, 


or modify in any way their social fitness. A tail, manly race of 


men would have social advantages in winning wives from a 
higher group, and such marriages would tell at once inside their 


real causes; the survival or selection which “natural selection” formulates is an ex 
post facto statement of results. It merely states that no further force of a positive sort 
is necessary (as against, ¢. g., “special creation”). The distinction between “ forces,” 
which are i#frinsic, and “conditions,” which are mot intrinsic, to the particular con- 


tent, might well be traced through the sciences from biology to ethics. 
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own group. Where social preferment depended upon physical 
prowess, the inherited clubfoot would be an element of social! 
unfitness. In the fact of what is called physical “ presence,’ 
probably largely a matter of posture and vitality, we all recog 


nize an easy substitute in many social positions for brains, 
culture, or oratorical gifts. Yet these things are not in them- 
selves social; nor can they by any manipulation become social. 
The influence they have is entirely through the psychological 
states of which they are the conditions. A man with the illusion 
of a clubfoot would be as helpless as if it were real. And where 
is the hero so commonplace that his “ presence”’ is not lordly 
to some love-sick maid ? 

4. Then there are the much-talked-of physical conditions, ‘the 
broken earth and the vaulted sky,” the canal and the river- 
course, the mountain and the meadow. These, we are told, 
determine social development. They do; but by conditioning 
it, by intrusion upon it, by limiting it, not by being themselves 
social. That they are never. Let a race of animals that cannot 
think, nor recognize a social situation, nor know one another as 
reciprocating and fulfilling social give-and-take, run over the 
meadows and swim in the rivers, under a sky never so blue— 
and what effect of a social kind would these physical things have 
upon them? But given the psychological traits, make them 
men—and then what would not the human race do even on the 
levelest plain? Here again we have extra-social conditions. 
The land and water condition separation and segregation, com- 
petition and mutual defense, toleration and alliance, commerce 
and confederation; but the essentials of social matter and pro- 
cess must be there, and it is they that work under these conditions 
or those. Again, an illustration from recent biological theory, 
a case which often turns upon the effects of such physical dif- 
ferences as those mentioned: Isolation has been said to be a 
biological force, since, when animals are isolated from each 
other, the race is prevented from having the in-mixture of their 
hereditary strains, and so the heredity of the race is pre-limited. 
True, as a fact; but why make an abstraction do justice for a 


force ? Isolation is always accomplished by some real force— 
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sav a whirlwind which blows away the isolated individuals; but 
the biological forces are the life processes in those which are 
left. The whirlwind is the condition by which the result has been 







in a measure negatively determined ; but who would say that the 





whirlwind is a biological force? At the most it is an intrusion 
g 






of physics into the biological cycle. Just so with all the physical 





changes considered as influencing social life and development: 






they are conditions, intrusions from physics; not social forces. 







The consideration of these extra-social conditions confirms 


us, therefore, in our view that only psychological sources of 





change’ can be called “social forces,” even in the figurative 





sense in which it is legitimate to use that word at all.? Other 






such conditions may be pointed out, but the examination of 





them will lead to the same conclusion. 









(Sec. 169a.)—The question may very well be asked at this 
point how the various so-called ‘“‘self-thoughts”’ hitherto dis- 





tinguished are related to each other, and also how they are 
possible if the mind in all its development is proceeding with 
what has been called an identical content, in its thought of self. 
It is desirable, therefore, to make sure that we are not entangling 
ourselves in the meshes of our own details and distinctions. The 









matter straightens itself out when we recall to mind certain 
points already made out in what precedes. 

First, we may recall the fact that a mental content may be 
considered either for itself or with regard to the attitudes, the 







* And these of a particular sort. Inside of psychology the same distinction 1s to 





be made between “conditions” and “social forces.” Not even all thoughts (as I 





have been represented as saying), but only certain thoughts (see Soc. and Eth. Jnter 





pretations, Secs. 325 f.), become social. Beliefs, desires, appetites, etc., are psycholog- 







ical conditions of the social. 





is a physical conception. It means that which pro- 





? Figurative, since “force” 
duces a change of rest or motion; and the sorts of forces are those producers of 






4 change which manifest themselves under different but constant physical conditions. 
‘ We speak of mental, sociological, etc., forces in the analogous case of change in 





phenomena of one of these several orders; and to give the term any intelligible 
meaning we must keep within the particular order of phenomena as strictly as does 






i the physicist in defining his forces always in terms of motion in space which deter- 
bs mines other motion in space. In other words, the force is iw¢rinsic or interna] to the 





movement in which it is said to be manifested. 
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active processes, which accompany it. We have found, on ¢} 
one hand, that the active processes are always functions of t! 
content; and, on the other hand, that the content is always 
largely determined by earlier active processes. This is a genet 
circle on which we have already remarked. It follows that the 
same content may be present in connection with different atti 
tudes. When, for example, a self-content, at whatever stage of 
its development, is presented, having the additional marks which 
determine it to be another person, an alter, then the self-attitude 
aroused may be either what has been called “aggressive ’”’ or 
what has been called ‘‘accommodating,” according as it, the 
attitude, is determining the content, or as the content is, in some 
degree, also determining the attitude. In the former case the 
alter is “‘ejective;”’ in the latter case it has elements which are 
projective.” What we mean, therefore, by the “self of habit 
or aggression,” and the “self or accommodation or imitation,” 
are not different self-contents. They have differences, to be sure, 
from the presence of an alter requiring one attitude or the other ; 
but these are not elements of self, not self-marks, so to speak, 
until they have been taken over, by accommodation, from the pro- 
jective and incorporated in the content of self. The differences 
of attitude are the differences of real genetic importance. 

Second, the distinction between projective and ejective con- 
tent turns upon the same requirement that we distinguish 
between content and attitude. When the self-content is accom- 
panied by the aggressive attitude, the alter is never projective, 
never considered unfinished ; it is then always ejective, thoroughly 
understood. The projective is always the aspect of persons 
which excites the accommodating imitative attitude. Once 
accommodated to, however, it becomes self-content, arouses 
habitual attitudes, and so goes on to be ejected. 

Third, granted, then, that we have a developing self-content 
which at any time may be associated either with an aggressive 
or with an accommodating attitude, what shall we say of the 
“general” and of the “ideal” self? The general self, like the 


general everywhere in mental things, is, I believe, an attitude ; 
an attitude which is a more or less complex integration of the 
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nartial attitudes aroused in definite concrete cases. The self- 
content remains one, growing with experience, it is true, but 
never more than one self-content. The partial attitudes which 


habitually determine and express it tend to realize themselves 


severally ; but it is the mark of the general that they are in some 
degree held in the larger issue which constitutes the limit of 
personal growth up to date. The general self is, therefore, the 
sense of a system of attitudes which avail, by reason of the 
relative adequacy of their ejective content, to cope with the 
varied personal experiences of life. 

Fourth, this ‘‘ general,” like all mental attitudes considered 
with reference to their contents, is itself inadequate to personal 
situations not yet covered by experience. The attitude called 
the general is therefore itself different according as the content 
is determined “ ejectively ” or “ projectively,” 7. e., according as 
it determines the content, or the content in part determines it ; 
according, that is, as the person met with, or the personal situa- 
tion experienced, has new, interesting, instructive features, or, 
on the other hand, is thoroughly understood, and already suc- 
cessfully acted upon. The former is the ‘general’ as above 
defined, and as properly designated — the attitude which is not 
violated in the round of concrete personal experiences ; the latter 
is the ‘‘ideal”’ self. The ideal self, then, is the attitude which 
looks forward toward a statement of the self-content which 
is not yet secured, and which no concrete self-experience suffices 
to fulfill, but which would respond adequately, if we had it, to all 
possible personal demands. In its actual mechanism this means, 
I think — what it means also on the lower plane — the readiness 
or habit of our motor nature to accommodate itself ever more 
adequately, while at the same time it is becoming general and 
spontaneous in its expression. We may, indeed, recall here the 
outcome of the earlier chapter on the ethical self (Sec. 29) to 
the effect that in the ethical “ought” we have a “ habit of vio- 
lating habits;” a call to accommodate to what is as yet unreal- 
ized in actual self-content, and to modify the attitudes which 


accompany the actual content. 
J. Mark BaLpwin. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





























PROLEGOMENA TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
I. 
THE NEED OF THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


HERBERT SPENCER begins his Study of Sociology with a chapter 
emphasizing the practical need of it; in like manner, perhaps, 
there is no better way of entering upon a discussion of the sub- 
ject of social psychology than by pointing out the theoretical 
need of such a science. This paper accordingly will be a plea 
for the study of social psychology, with an attempt to show the 
necessity of it by a partial inventory of the problems dependent 
upon a social psychology for their scientific solution. Some sort 
of social psychology, it is true, has usually been assumed by 
social science; but the plea of this article is for a systematically 
worked out and carefully verified social psychology as a condi- 
tion of complete social knowledge. For, if it be assumed that 
the phenomena of society are chiefly psychical, a knowledge of 
the psychical processes which characterize group-life as such is 
manifestly a most important condition of complete social 
knowledge. 

A few preliminary statements of position may, however, be 
helpful in rendering our plea more intelligible. 

Kiilpe speaks of social psychology as the science which 
‘treats of the mental phenomena dependent upon a community 
of individuals.’’* This we may accept asa rough, working defini- 
tion of the science. Now, the assumption that there are 
“mental phenomena dependent upon a community of individu- 
als’’ presupposes psychical processes which are more than 
merely individual, which are tnfer-individual ; in last analysis it 
implies that through the action and reaction of individuals in a 
group upon one another there arise psychical processes which 
cannot be explained by reference to any or all of the individuals 

*See KULPE’s Outlines of Psychology, translated by Titchener, p. 7; cf also the 


original, 
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as such, but only by reference to the group-life considered 
itself as a unity. Social psychology, then, if somewhat more 
strictly defined, has as its task to examine and explain the 


form or mechanism of these group psychical processes. It is 
an interpretation of the psychical processes manifested in the 
growth and functioning of a group as a unity. Whatever 
psychical phenomena may be regarded as pertaining to group-life 
as such are, therefore, the proper subject-matter of social psy- 
chology. As such phenomena we may instance, for the sake of 
provisional illustration, political revolutions, mob action, group 
action, and organization of all sorts, down even to the psychical 
adjustments which take place in small groups, such as a family 
or a committee. Whether these facts are properly classified 
among those of social psychology or among those of individual 
psychology we cannot here discuss: the logical delimitation of 
the facts with which the two sciences respectively deal, and a 
discussion of the problems therein involved, must be reserved 
for a later article. 

It is here acknowledged, however, that if the abstraction of 
the individual from the group and of the group from the indi- 
vidual is an unjustifiable abstraction for any purpose whatsoever, 
as some may assert, then the creation of a separate science of 
social psychology is also unjustifiable. Again, it is conceded that, 
if individual psychology can explain all the phenomena of group- 
life, as some individualists maintain, social psychology as a 
science has little excuse for existence. But the individualistic 
hypothesis, it must be added, needs demonstration quite as 
much as its opposite, and as yet such demonstration seems 
decidedly wanting. Indeed, it is notorious that psychology has 
up to the present failed to furnish that aid in the solution of 
social problems which was expected from it a half century ago. 
It may be suspected that a reason for this is that psychology 
has been developed too much on its purely individualistic side, 
and has neglected the not less real psychical processes of group- 
life. 

Here another possible misunderstanding must be guarded 
against. In emphasizing the importance of social psychology 
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we do not mean to imply that it can furnish a complete inte: 
pretation of society. There are many physical phenomena 
land and climate, and many physiological phenomena of 1 
and population, which are not less than psychical facts to 
taken into account in a complete interpretation of society, 
which social psychology as such cannot consider. Henc« 
objective as well as a subjective interpretation is essential 
the proper understanding of the social life: neither alone wil! 
yield complete knowledge of society; both are necessary fo: 
the understanding, not only of society as a whole, but of any 
particular side of societary life. Nor is the subjective or psy- 
chological interpretation to be set over against the objective or 
biological interpretation ; both are parts of a philosophic whole, 
and each is supplementary to the other. 

The objective interpretation of society has been, perhaps, 
sufficiently developed and emphasized during the present cen- 
tury by such men as Comte, Spencer, Buckle, and their follow- 
ers. They regarded the physical and objective as fundamental, 
and brought in the subjective and mental only as modifications of 
the physical. Hence they treated the science of society logically 
as a physical science. In this proceeding they were justified, 
since they all explicitly or implicitly denied that the actions of 
men are independent phenomena having laws of their own. It 
is because we question, however, on methodological grounds the 


rightfulness of such an assumption that we would now shift the 
emphasis from the objective to the subjective interpretation. 
We do not question the value of an objective interpretation ; it 


is absolutely necessary to any complete understanding of the 
social process; but experience has shown that it is inadequate 
to explain the principal and characteristic features of that pro- 
cess ; that it explains the incidental rather than the essential facts 
of societary life. We must, therefore, reverse the methodological 
order of the older sociologists and proceed from man to nature 
in our interpretation of society, not from nature to man.* That 
is to say, asocial psychology is needed to interpret the processes 

* Cf. PATTEN’S Theory of Dynamic Economics, Introduction. The methodological 
justification for the above position will appear in a later article. 
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of social growth and functioning, which are essentially psy- 
chical and subjective, before we can proceed to examine intelli- 
gently the relations of society to nature. 

Now, if sociology be conceived as the complete interpreta- 
tion of society, as the bringing-to-bear of all knowledge upon 
the problems of societary growth, structure, and function to 
effect their solution, it will be a synthesis of the objective with 
the subjective interpretation of society. In this synthesis the 
subjective interpretation of the social process, afforded by indi- 
vidual and social psychology, becomes progressively important 
as we pass from the lower to the higher stages of social develop- 
ment. Thus an objective or biological interpretation of society 
may seemingly answer very well for its primitive stages, but it 
is felt to be entirely inadequate for the interpretation of present 
social life with its preponderance of the psychic factor. Again, 
as we pass from the lower to the higher stages of society, soctal 
psychology becomes increasingly important for the interpreta- 
tion of the social life. As social groups become more highly 
unified and organized, that is, ‘‘individualized,” they act more 
and more as “individuals,’’ and group life-processes become 
more definite and coherent. Corresponding to these group life- 
processes are psychical processes, which, though manifested in 
individuals, may properly be regarded as the expression of group- 
life. They represent the codrdination and organization of the 
activities of group-life on its inner side. They not only func- 
tion to secure those inner and outer adjustments necessary to 
the continuance of group-life, but they embody in themselves all 
those emotional and volitional attitudes, all those ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, which are favorable to the persistence 
solidarity, and growth of the group. They hand down in 
unbroken tradition the ideas, valuations, and methods which have 
been to the group of life-saving advantage. Thus group psy- 


chical processes become the great vehicle of progress; and 
group or social psychology, rather than individual psychology, 
must interpret the general method or mechanism of that pro- 
gress. If this reasoning be substantially correct —and in a later 
article evidence will be adduced to show that it is correct —the 
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need of the sociologist’s studying social psychology is simply 
the need of developing his own science. Sociology cannot hope 
to become a well-organized and perfected discipline until it has, 
for a part of its foundation at least, a fully developed social 
psychology. 

One particular respect may here be pointed out in which 
social psychology can aid in the construction of a general soci- 
ology. When conceived as social philosophy, it is evident that 
sociology in its genetic aspect may be regarded as the philosophy 
of history. Now, social psychology in its genetic aspect has also 
to do with the problem of a philosophy of history on its sub- 
jective side. Group psychical processes are the historical pro- 
cesses on their subjective side par excellence. When the genetic 
aspect of social psychology is fully worked out, therefore, it 
should yield a philosophy of history. Without entering upon 
any discussion of the difficulties of such a discipline, we would 
merely remark that such a subjective interpretation of historical 
processes would seem possible, if any interpretation is. If the 
psychical factor is the unifying, life-preserving, and life-devel- 
oping factor in the group, it would seem that, if any philosophy 
of history whatever is attainable, it must be reached through 
the interpretation of the psychical process of societary develop- 
ment, that is, through the explanation of the process of growth 
of what we may, for want of a better term, call the “social mind.”’ 
Such a subjective philosophy of history, however, would undoubt- 
edly need supplementing by reference to those physical facts 
which constantly affect the process of social growth; and such 
a supplementing it would be the duty of sociology to furnish in 
its complete interpretation of the historico-genetic process of 
societies. 

If the study of social psychology may be regarded as neces- 
sary to the further development of sociology, it is hardly of less 
importance for the special social sciences. Even that social 
science which from its nature is most bound by the facts of the 
physical world, namely, economics, would be greatly helped by 
the development of social psychology. Within the last twenty 
years economic thinkers have come to look more and more to 
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individual psychology for new and deeper interpretations of the 
economic life. They have done so with some degree of success, 
both because individual psychology is a factor in all social inter- 
pretation, and because of its essential unity with social psy- 
chology. Where they have failed, they have failed chiefly 
because they have lacked a social psychology to complete their 
view. Take, for instance, the problem of value. The Austrian 
economists were successful in explaining the phenomenon of 
economic value in so far as they referred it to a psychological 
origin; they were unsuccessful in explaining it in so far as they 
referred it to a purely individual origin. Economic value is now 
widely admitted to be a social phenomenon, to be explained 
only through reference to the social life as a whole, or, at least, 
to the life of the particular group within which it appears. 
The last word upon value is, however, far from said, and social 
psychology may yet throw much light upon this fundamental 
economic problem. The theory of consumption furnishes another 
illustration. So long as there was no subjective interpretation 
of the economic life, consumption occupied no place in the dis- 
cussions of economic writers. Now, however, the theory of 
consumption is admitted to be one of the most important parts 
of economic science, though a satisfactory theory remains yet 
to be developed. As Professor Patten has pointed out, such a 
theory can be developed only along socio-psychological lines, 
since consumption is a matter of social (group) habits, cus- 
toms, and feelings. It must, in other words, be worked out 
with the aid of social psychology. In the closely related ques- 
tion of economic crises the necessity of understanding the social 
psychical processes is even more plainly evident. Hitherto 
economic science has had almost no serious theory of crises. 
What has been written concerning them has often been worth- 
less, and often, it is not too much to say, vague, mysterious, 
and superstitious. To the social psychologist, however, it is 
evident that economic crises are phenomena that lie wholly 
within the psychical process of group-life, and that their explana- 
tion is to be found in the mechanism of that process. A satis- 
factory theory of economic crises, if such can ever be given, 
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must be reached through the aid of social psychology. Illus- 
trations of the service which social psychology might render to 
economic science might be multiplied ad db:tum. Among the 
more important questions which must receive, in whole or in part, 
a socio-psychological solution are those of distribution, of the 
rise and persistence of economic classes or groups, of the genesis 
and various expression of the so-called ‘‘economic instinct,” and 
of the relation which various economic systems bear to the 
political, legal, and moral systems with which they are found 
But perhaps enough has been said to show that economic science 
has much to expect from the development of a social psychology, 
and that its own progress in the future must be in an essentially 


socio-psychological direction. 

In political science the need of the study of social psychology 
is not less evident. A host of questions concerning the origin 
and development of legal and political institutions await a socio- 
psychological settlement. Government and law are two of the 
most important products, or rather sides, of the social psychic 
process, and the attempt to understand them without under- 


standing it is like an attempt to understand an organic species 
without reference to organic evolution as a whole, or to explain 
attention without reference to the whole process of the mental 
life. The natural history of government and of the various 
forms of government, when it comes to be properly written, 
must seek the help of social psychology to explain the phe- 
nomena with which it deals. Monarchy, aristocracy,and democ- 
racy, with their variations and “perversions,” will be truly 
explained as phenomena only when they are shown to be 
expressions of the particular psychical processes which charac- 
terize particular stages of social growth, or special social codrdina- 
tions. The same method of interpretation will have to be applied 
to the legal systems and institutions which are bound up with 
government. It will be the further task of political science to 
show, through the facts of history and ethnography, what forms of 
government and of law are regularly associated with certain 
types of social psychic coérdination. Thus it is possible that 
some degree of prevision may be reached as regards the relation 
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between a society and its form of government; but no exact pre- 
vision, since, as individual psychology teaches, no two psychical 
coérdinations can ever be exactly alike. On this account a 





socio-psychological interpretation of political and legal phe- 





nomena will, perhaps, be unacceptable to those who, like Comte, 





long for a rigid science of society, a ‘social physics,” which 





shall make possible in social life the exact prevision of the 





mathematical sciences. 
Concerning the inner life of the state, as well as concerning 





political and legal systems, social psychology will have some- 





what to say. The problem of political parties, of their rise, 





growth, and disappearance, lies almost wholly within its territory. 





Here, too, belongs the explanation of those disturbances of the 
political life called revolutions. The objective interpretations of 






revolutions have notoriously failed; none of them have been 





principles of universal, or almost universal, applicability. Ifany 





principle of explanation of universal validity can be found, it 





must be a socio-psychological principle; for revolutions are 
matters of social habit, feeling, and belief, that is, of the social 
psychic process. 

The need of social psychology in the judging of social pro- 
grams for retorm may here also be noted. The real objections 
to the propositions of socialism, for example, are mainly socio- 
psychological, inasmuch as socialism concerns social organization, 
A thorough understanding of the psychical life of society will 
furnish criteria for the just criticism of the propositions of social- 
ism. Through social psychology their consistency or inconsist- 
ency with the psychical process of social development can be 
shown, and a judgment formed as to the probable effect of a 
socialistic régime upon that process. Not alone the propositions 
of socialism, but also other programs for social betterment, need 
the criticism of social psychology. The propositions of the indi- 
vidualist as well as those of the socialist are likely to show the 
lack of a proper understanding of the psychical life of society. 
In fact, the proper method of procedure in all attempts at gen- 
eral social betterment can be determined only through social 


psychology. As individual psychology must underlie the doc- 
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trine of individual education, so a full knowledge of social psy- 
chology must underlie the doctrine of social transformation ; 
that is, a ‘‘social pedagogy ” or “teleology” must be develo; 

from a knowledge of the processes of normal social growth, o! 
psychical adjustment and readjustment in society, just as peda- 


individual. When social psychology has reached the completed 
stage in which it can yield a doctrine of social betterment, or 
“social teleology,” it is possible that there will be one other 
person beside the socialist who knows exactly what he wants 
done for the betterment of society ; that person will be the social! 
psychologist. The methods of social improvement which he 
may propose will perhaps not pretend to be so speedy and cock- 
sure as those of socialism, but they will at least have the merit 
of resting upon a knowledge of the nature of the social process. 
We claim, therefore, for the study of social psychology ulti- 
mately a practical as well as a theoretical value. 

We have already reached in our discussion the territory of 
ethics. In so far as ethics is a social science, it rests upon the 
facts of the psychical life of society, and so has much to expect 
from the development of social psychology. The phenomenon 
of moral valuation affords an illustration. Moral value, like 
economic value, has now come to be regarded as a social phe- 
nomenon ; that is, it is regarded as explicable only through the 
psychical life of society as a whole, not through the life of the 
individual. The reason why society regards one act as virtuous 
and another as wicked, one thing as having moral value and 
another as not, must, in the last resort, be found in the nature 
of the social psychic process, and can be understood only through 
understanding it, that is, through social psychology. The rela- 
tion of beliefs to the moral life is another problem which illus- 
trates the dependence of ethics upon the development of social 
psychology. The function of beliefs in the moral life of society, 
especially of the beliefs in God, in the immortality of the soul, 
and in moral freedom and responsibility, needs to be made out, 
and to be embodied by ethics in its discussion of the facts of the 
moral life. Whether the ethical activities of society can be car- 
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ried on and ethical progress be possible without these beliefs, 
that is, whether they are essential economies of the social psy- 
chic process or not, is a question which social psychology alone 
can answer, yet a question of the greatest importance to moral 
as well as social philosophy. 

In this article, intended merely as a plea for the study of 


social psychology, it is not the place to discuss either the diffi- 


culties of the construction of such a science or the methods it 
should employ. Of these we shall speak later. What we trust 
we have made clear is the need of sucha science in any rational 
attempt to solve the problems of the social sciences. It is cer- 
tainly essential to the interpretation of the societary process as 
a whole. It is needed in economics, political science, and ethics 
to correct and supplement prevailing theories and to formulate 
new ones. Finally, it is needed for the criticism of false and for 
the construction of wise programs for social betterment. 


CHARLES A. ELLwoop. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE COMPARATIYE STUDY OF 
ASSOCIATION.! 


I. 


THE various attempts to describe and interpret the phenomena 
of associate life have left upon the minds of those making suc! 
attempts a very definite impression that the problems encoun 
tered were far from simple. Human society, as it exists today 
among civilized races, is a reality which embodies the most com 


plex and highly evolved activities of the most complex and highly 


evolved organisms known to our intelligence. And since these 


organisms have an evolution which proceeds, phylogenetically, 
from primitive protoplasm and recapitulates, ontogenetically, a 
considerable number of its earlier phases, we need not be sur- 
prised, perhaps, that their activities should be difficult, indeed, of 
adequate analysis and interpretation. Certain it is that these 
activities are multiplied and various; that they are blended with, 
and melted into, each other in a manner to render their isolation 
extremely difficult. Again, they are most bafflingly evanescent, 
while their sphere of manifestation is so vast as to put a compre- 
hensive survey of its reaches practically beyond the power of 
the individual investigator. Because of these characteristics the 
attempts at the systematic observation and analysis of the phe- 
nomena of society have been constantly threatened with the 
danger of attaining, at most, only a qualified success. 

Fronting such difficulties, the majority of investigators seem 
to have been impelled, according to circumstances and type of 
mind, in one of two general directions. Apparently they have 
been inclined either toward the ascertainment and exhibition of 
the laws, principles, elements, etc., of -he whole mass of fact 
conveniently styled “societary,’’ or else to devote their energies 

* Other papers, dealing with the subject in a more positive way, will appear at 
convenient intervals. The object of the present article is to present certain general 
considerations preliminary to a more specific treatment of particular phases of the 


subject-matter. 
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solely to the descriptive and analytic consideration of the char- 
acteristics of some one phase of the entire phenomenal complex. 
It is unnecessary to discuss here the relative vulnerability of 
these two points of attack or to compare at length the merits of 
the different methods of approach appropriate to each. It is 
probable that each point of attack is of high significance, and 
that each method is destined to play a part of great import to 
the general development of the science of sociology. 

Were this a comparative study of sociologies, rather than of 
the subject-matter of sociology, it would be of interest at this 
point to make an analysis of the works of the various writers 
upon subjects social, to the end of determining the motives, par- 
ticular phases treated, points of attack, methods of procedure, 
and substantial results of each. After this preliminary step had 
been taken and each work had been, as it were, ‘reduced to its 
elements,” it would then be in order to make the further attempt, 
through a still more searching analysis and comparison, to trace 
back all these elements to certain fundamental factors, and, having 
found these factors, to exhibit synthetically the codrdination and 
correlation of the whole about them as it has actually occurred 
thus far in the process of growth. To be sure, the relation to the 
entire age environment would have to be kept constantly in view 
at each step, but when the whole task had been completed, it 
would be surprising, indeed, were it not discovered that in large 
degree these different works form parts—widely sundered, pos- 
sibly —of a developing unity whose symmetries, naturally, can 
be but vaguely foreshadowed in the early evolution of a com- 
paratively small number of its constituent factors. Such a com- 
prehensive survey of the field, however, would of itself require 
many pages, and must, therefore, be left to another time and 
place. It will answer our purpose here to anticipate one of its 
possible results in calling attention to a trait which, in varying 
degree, seems to be characteristic of the majority of the works 
thus far appearing under titles which may be classed as socio- 
logical. 

Influenced partly by the prevailing trend of thought, which 
is wont to consider each fact as a term in a genetic series, 
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partly by the force of certain illustrious examples, and in part 
also by the possible advantages for analysis and explanation to 
be gained in so doing, sociologists, while dealing with the p 
nomena of human association, have been in the habit of making 
use of ‘“‘analogies”’ drawn from the phenomena of association as 
these are found among forms of life lower than man. This 
habit is so widespread, and in many instances so marked, as to 
command serious consideration from anyone making a study 
such as the one alluded to above. It is as though there existed 
a tacit assumption that, in the task of describing and interpret- 
ing human association, help is in some way to be gotten from 
references to associational phenomena as exhibited by lower 
forms of life." 

That this assumption is not without foundation the writer 
considers there are good grounds for asserting. A priori it 
seems as reasonable to suppose that the association of the 
lower forms of life has as much of value to tell us concerning 
that of the higher forms as has the function of the brain, or of 
the eye, for example, in the lower organisms to tell of that 
function in the higher organisms. A given associational form, 
factor, or center, which, as such, has had a development ante- 
cedent to its development among men, may reasonably be 
expected to have light thrown upon its higher phases by a care- 
ful consideration of its lower phases. A form of associational 
activity, the family for example, may be better studied in its 
more evolved stage, which we call the human family, if it is first 
studied in the lower stages of its development, let these be 
found where they may and be called as we will. 

Of course, it is not assumed that the relation to each other of the terms in 
an evolutional series has been adequately comprehended or explained. 
Between any pair of terms in any such series there intervenes a lacuna which 
we have not filled, but have simply ignored as by common consent. The 
terms of a genetic series are after all but the focal points of one side of a 
process, the beginning, the end, and the other sides of which we neither see 
nor are able to picture to ourselves in a satisfactory manner. It is conceiv- 


* This assumption is so greatly in harmony with the spirit of the age that it has 
gone unquestioned for the most part. Whether this or that particular relation obtains 
between human association and animal association has been vigorously debated, but 
that some relation exists has seldom been denied. 
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able that when our knowledge relative to these shall have grown somewhat, 
the evolutionary hypothesis itself may be found subject to modifications of 
which we do not now dream. 

Again, the anatomist, the physiologist, and the neurologist 
—the psychologist will presently be counted of this goodly 
company—in view of the great complexity of the subject-mat- 
ter presented to each—a complexity the individual factors of 
which the facilities of no laboratory can possibly enable the 
investigator to isolate and study under controlled conditions — 
have found themselves compelled to descend the evolutional 
series until they encounter in other reaches of nature a simpler 
condition of things than they must confront among human beings. 
Learning from this, they reascend the scale step by step, taking 
careful note of each new factor as it appears, until they stand 
again before their problem as it presents itself at the level of 
mankind; but now equipped with a knowledge of its genesis 
and a familiarity with its component parts which make of it a 


very much simpler problem indeed, though, to be sure, there are 
yet left difficulties enough and to spare. If these sciences are 


advantaged by extending their field of observation downward 
along the scale of life sufficiently to include the simpler and less 
evolved stages of their subject-matter, the question at once 
arises whether sociology would not be similarly advantaged by 
a similar process. The answer depends to a certain extent upon 
the nature of the subject-matter of sociology—whether it 
resembles that of the sciences alluded to above in those particular 
respects which have made such a proceeding so valuable to them. 

Confining ourselves to the briefest and most comprehensive 
statement as to what, in actuality, has been, and is today, the 
subject-matter of sociology, we may say that it is the assoctation 
of human beings with each other. The task which sociology has 
constantly striven to perform is the analysis and interpretation 
of this plexus of phenomena.’ Let us see what the perform- 
ance of this task involves. 

* Long citations from the works of the various sociological writers in illustration 
of this would be tedious and superfluous. It is thought that the reader has only to 


call to mind the general outline of subjects treated and results arrived at in these 
works to be convinced of the fairness of the statement of the text. 
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By association* we mean, in the most general sense, activity? 
conceived either as incited in, or put forth by, one thing’ in virt 
of the existence of another; activity conceived as the expres- 
sion,’ and as the possible occasion, of the apparent constitution, 
of the relations of one thing with another. 


No dogmatic attempt is here made to fix the content of the term “ asso- 
ciation.” It is far too early in the sociologic day for such an attempt to appear 
other than ill-timed. Usage, guided by the results of further research and by 
certain practical considerations, will probably determine in the end what this 
content shall be. But until usage shall have attained years of discretion and 
authority, it will be allowable for each writer to state for himself what mean- 
ing he will attach to the term, Inthe proper place the reasons will be given 
which have led the present writer to the use indicated in the text. Since this 
use is for the larger part one of the latest results, rather than the earliest pri 
supposition, of the work which it is the task of these articles to outline, the 
end rather than the beginning of the account will manifestly be the most 
appropriate point at which to mass, and discuss in detail, these reasons. The 
only excuse for giving, thus early in the study, a tentative definition of the 
term is that the reader may have from the start a clue to what is meant when 
the word “association”’ is used in a given connection. 


Now, this association, composed of the activities of the asso- 
ciating beings, is, in part at least, a function of what these beings 
are, and the complexity of this varies directly as does the com- 
plexity of the beings themselves.3 And if those sciences, some 
of which were enumerated above, which have as their task the 
comprehension and interpretation of what man is, are driven by 
the complexity of their subject-matter to consider what man 
was, how he evolved, what he was in that evolution, it seems a 
likely hypothesis that those sciences whose task is the analysis 

*It is to be noted that “association” is here used in the sense of associa“#éimg and 
that “activity” has a meaning far broader than would be covered by the expression 
“movement which has, or has had, psychic concomitants.” The word “thing” is 


also used in the most general and inclusive sense. 


?[t is not intended to assert that we first have usrelated things which afterward 
become related in some mysterious manner. Things .nd their relations grow up 
together; but the fact of this growth seems to make it necessary to suppose an enter- 
ing-in to the series of “an element of the new” (whatever that may mean) at appro 
priate points. To embrace both these facts we allude to the “expression” and to the 


“apparent constitution ” of relations. 


>See HERBERT SPENCER, Principles of Biology, edition of 1884, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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and interpretation of what the relations, activities, associations of 
these complex beings are must also be driven to a consideration 
of what these were; and that accordingly sociology, in order to 
deal adequately with the association of human beings, must pay 
most careful and considerate attention to the association of 
beings lower than those we see fit to call human.? In view, 
therefore, of the characteristics of the phenomena to be dealt 
with and of the resulting difficulties involved in the attempt to 
isolate and observe under relatively simple conditions any par- 
ticular aspect of the same, it seems not improbable that the 
comparative method, which has yielded such worthy results in 
other sciences confronted with a similar complexity of subject- 
matter, may be susceptible of fruitful application in the field of 


societary phenomena. For it is perhaps not an unwarrantable 
hypothesis that association has a genetic history corresponding, 
in large outlines at least, to that of the associating organisms. 

It will at once be evident that from the standpoint here 
implied the distinctions between sociology and other sciences 


will be based upon considerations varying in their nature with 
the particular science which at a given time we may be seeking 
to distinguish from sociology. A ground of distinction which 
will hold good when certain others fail to do so will be found in 
what is usually designated by the phrase “point of view.” Ref- 
erence is made to that aspect of point of view under which it 
appears as the observer's mental attitude toward the phenomena 
under investigation. This basis of distinction is particularly use- 
ful in helping us to differentiate from each other branches of 
knowledge concerned with the analysis and interpretation of 
phenomena related to each other in the process of development. 
An integration of phenomena, which occurs in growth, is of such 
a nature as to give rise to some curious relations between a sci- 
ence proposing to deal with a given phase or stage of that inte- 
gration and other sciences dealing with earlier stages or phases 
of the same. The latter are in a way propedeutic to the former, 

‘It is here that the so-called “biological explanation of society” —the oft-her- 
alded demise of which has a rhythmic periodicity deserving the attention of some 
astute investigator — may one day wreak a poetic vengeance upon those who are so 


fond of proclaiming its defunct condition. 
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while the former embodies in its subject-matter and point 
view the subject-matter and points of view of the latter in 
manner which makes the differentiating from each other of 
the sciences concerned a matter of less ease than might be 
supposed. One or two illustrations may help to make clear 
what is meant here. Before a given science (let us say psy- 
chology) shall be able to deal to the best advantage with cer- 
tain phenomena (as those of vision), other sciences (in this case 
physics, chemistry, anatomy, and physiology) must each in turn 
have dealt to the fullest of their capabilities with the phenomena 
in question; and in so doing they will have prepared the phe- 
nomena’ for the psychologist’s consideration. Here the pro- 
pedeutic relation, sustained by the first four sciences mentioned 
to psychology, is very plain. Another instance may better serve 
us in making more explicit the meaning implied in the reference 
to the second phase of this relation, made some lines above. 
Suppose we are bent upon an understanding of a commonplace 
hand clasp. We may say roughly that physics would be con- 
cerned with it as a group of physical changes; chemistry, as a 
group of chemical changes ; anatomy, as an assemblage of bodily 
structures; physiology, with the functioning of these structures. 
Psychology would consider it in its bearing upon the structure 
and function of consciousness. 

If this were all, the thing might be simple enough; but, unfor- 
tunately, things are not so simple here as they seem. In the 
case of the actual hand clasp we get no chemical change without 
including a physical change also; we get no functioning of the 
bodily structures without having bound up with it both chemical 
changes and physical changes; and we get no functioning with- 
out appropriate structures. When the psychologist comes to 
consider, in its relation to consciousness, this complex of phe- 
nomena we call a hand clasp, he must deal with it as an assem- 
blage of bodily structures, as a functioning of these structures, 
as a group of chemical changes, and as a group of physical 
changes; and in so dealing with it he must use the light thrown 

* The same thing may be put from the other side by saying, “ prepared the psy- 


chologist to investigate the phenomena.” 
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upon it by physics, chemistry, anatomy, and physiology. At 
this stage of the proceedings it becomes greatly desirable to find 
some mark which will keep one’s conception of psychology from 


incontinently swallowing the conception one may have formed 


of any one of the other sciences mentioned. It seems to the 


writer that such a mark is found in that aspect of “point of 
view” before referred to.!. While the psychologist, as such, 
must consider the same aspect of the complex of phenomena as 
does the physiologist, for example, and from the same standpoint 
also (in so far as ts implied in seeing as clearly as does the physiologist 
the hand clasp as the functioning of certain bodily structures), it yet 
remains true that while so seeing it he sees it as centripetal to a 
different focus of attention from that toward which the physiolo- 
gist orients it. The psychologist sees it as centripetal to the one 
focal point of attention called “consciousness,” and he sees it as 
centrifugal to all else. It is in this point of most intense atten- 
tion, in this focusing of the facts, in this direction of greatest 
stress, that we find a characteristic upon which to base a distinc- 
tion which will serve to differentiate the sciences from each other 
at times when classifications based upon certain other grounds 
fail to remain valid. 

And with this distinction in mind we may say of the psychol- 
ogist that he may consider anything in the heavens above or in 
the earth beneath, and so long as he considers it with reference 
to the structure and function of consciousness, no man may say 
him nay, or justly complain that he invades the “fields” of the 
other sciences. 

We return now to the sociologist, who has been purposely 
left out of account for a time. In his consideration of the hand 
clasp his attention’s focal point will be upon the associating of 
the persons whose hands so meet, as expressed, or as set up, in 
the hand clasp. It is in whatever the hand clasp has to tell him of 
this that the sociologist is interested. But in order to be able 
to understand what the hand clasp has to tell him—=in order to 
understand its language, if the figure may be allowed — he must 

* Of course, it must not be inferred from this that the writer is seeking to advance 


this as a panacea for taxonomic ills. 
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know what the hand clasp is physiologically, psychologically, 
ethically, chemically, physically; and in order thus to know what 
it is, he must be able to see it from the standpoints of the sciences 
in question. It must be remembered constantly that the socio 
gist wants to know about the associating, the relating, the recipro- 
cality, of the persons concerned in this hand clasp, as that asso- 
ciating is expressed in, or set up by, the hand clasp. And if he 
would thoroughly comprehend this, he must avail himself of 
analyses of this act which sift it to its very ultimates. He must 
know what it means when seen from the standpoints of those 
sciences which have made it their task to study it from their 
own points of view. It may be to them state of consciousness, 
bodily function, or physical change ; and while it will be to him 
also state of consciousness, bodily function, and physical change, 
yet, translating these into terms of association, he will read them 
as the components or phases — psychical, physiological, phys- 
ical —of the association of the persons concerned as expressed, 
or as instituted, in the act named. In other words, while he wil! 
see the phenomena as state of consciousness, bodily function, and 
physical change, and see them in these differing aspects as clearly 
as does the psychologist, the physiologist, or the physicist, he 
will none the less see them in every case as centripetal to his 
attention’s focus, 2. ¢., the associating, the relating, the reciprocal 
functioning, of the persons concerned. 

Thus we are brought to a point where we may say of the soci- 
ologist, as we have said of the psychologist: Let him consider any 
fact the relation of which to his task he can make clear, and so 
long as he considers it as centripetal to his attention’s focus 
the association of human beings —he cannot justly be complained 

*This does not mean that the sociologist must be ethical philosopher, physi- 
ologist, psychologist, chemist, and physicist, in the sense of being a specialist in 
each, any more than the psychologist dealing with vision must be specialist enough in 
physics, or physiology, or chemistry, or anatomy, to have discovered and formulated 
the principles he uses which belong to these respective domains of science. The 
sociologist need not have elaborated all the data he uses, any more than the biologist 
needs to have elaborated his microscope. But he must be able to see the meaning of 


those data from the standpoint of the man who elaborated them, just as clearly as 
possible, if he proposes to make a proper use of them for his own purposes. 
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of as an intruder, or as an interloper in fields of research already 
covered by the investigations of other sciences. 

Primarily, then, the focus of the sociologist’s attention will 
be upon the association of human beings ; upon their reciprocal- 
ity; upon their activities, considered as functional relations and 
as functional relatings of man to man; briefly and somewhat 
figuratively, upon human beings as functions of each other. As 
sociologist he will see all things else as centripetal to this. To 
learn in what this association consists, both as a whole and in 
any given phase ; to analyze it to the last degree ; to learn how 
it came to be ; to discover its meaning and the laws of its growth: 
these are tasks to which the sociologist dedicates his energies. 
But he has not gone far toward the performance of these before 
he discovers that human association is a thing with a history, 
and that in order to comprehend it he must study it historically. 
It represents an evolution, a development, and can be thoroughly 
understood in its later stages only by being thoroughly under- 
stood in its earlier stages. It is a term ina great series, and as 
such its relations to the other terms demand careful attention. 
It is also an epitome of a great series, and the nature and growth 
of that epitomization, together with the relations to each other, 
and to the whole, of the epitomized parts, must be painstakingly 
traced out. It is a many-phased and many-factored complex of 
phenomena, and each phase and factor must be subjected to 
exhaustive and methodical research. Thus out of the sociolo- 
gist’s primary attempt to describe and interpret human associa- 
tion there grows, as naturally and inevitably as root from seed, 
the necessity of the further attempt to describe and interpret 
association as it is found among forms of life less complex than 
the human form; just as out of the attempt to understand the 
human physique there arose the demand for an understanding 
of the physique of allied, though lower, forms. 

It would seem that in response to this necessity a compara- 
tive sociology must sooner or later be wrought out. It cannot 
be produced by one or by any fixed number of investigators. 
When it assumes its rightful proportions, it will not be a mere 
addendum to sociology as it is now known, or to some other 
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than a comparative sociology. Quite the contrary. It will be 
a growing organism into which will be assimilated and integrated 
the labors of successive workers, each of whom will have devoted 
himself more or less exclusively to the consideration of some one 
phase or factor of the whole. It is not impossible that the com- 
parative method in sociology, from being considered at first as a 
mere method, and later as a method plus certain results, will later 
still be seen to be the best available symbol of the habits of 
growth according to which the reality considered has developed 
and continues to develop; and in accordance with which also 
the science of that reality has had, and must continue to have, 
its evolution. For only so can sociology become that which it 
is an ambition of every science to become eventually, 7. ¢.,a 
perfect account of the actual constitution and behavior of that 
aspect of reality, the importance of which to human interest has 
called into being the science in question. 

Since the application of the comparative method* to a given 
subject-matter implies that those portions of that subject-matter 
which it is proposed to compare with each other exhibit some 
common trait or are susceptible of being viewed from a common 
standpoint, and since, in accordance with the foregoing, we 
assume that the subject-matter of sociology is susceptible of 
having applied to it the comparative method, the question arises 
at once: What are these common traits, what are these common 
standpoints, which will serve as fundamentals upon which to 
base our comparative study of the phenomena of association ¢ 
For, up to a certain degree, the more numerous and the more 
constant these may be, the more likely is the application of the 
comparative method to yield a body of data of sufficient impor- 
tance to rise to the dignity of a science. 

* The words “the comparative method ” are not unambiguous. The whole process 
of gaining knowledge is a comparison of one thing with another. 7e comparative 
method may be roughly characterized as a specialization of this general process applied 
to data bearing a certain serial relation to each other. This relation is usually that 
obtaining in the genetic series. Organisms and their activities, structures and their 
functions, have an evolution. To comprehend them ina given phase of that evolu- 


tion we study them in other phases, higher and lower, both in ontogenetic and in 


phylogenetic series. To do this is, generally speaking, to follow the comparative 


method, as it is commonly received. 
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That there are certain factors— possibly certain groups of 
factors —which make their appearance in the earliest and sim- 


plest forms of the associational complex, and are distinctly 


traceable, under such modifications as development may be 
expected to entail, throughout the whole range of those forms, 
from that displayed by primitive protoplasm to that displayed 
by the most highly civilized man, is a hypothesis which, in a 
more or less clearly recognized way, underlies a large propor- 
tion of the sociological work of our time.’ But the clear demon- 
stration of what these common factors are, and the exhibition 
of their relation to each other and to the remaining factors, is a 
task which in large measure yet remains to be performed. The 
reasons for this are manifest. Its performance is involved in the 
continuous growth of a science of comparative sociology, and the 
one cannot be completed short of the completion of the other, 
From this it may readily enough be seen why the answer to the 
questions just proposed is one which cannot be given in advance 
of the actual work of analysis and interpretation of the whole 
societary complex, for this analysis and interpretation is neces- 
sary to the discovery and determination of the existence and 
nature of these factors. The work is more than the mere tra- 
cing out of the interconnections of factors the existence and 
characteristics of which have previously been well known. We 
are confronted with a case in which the task of discovery and 
that of development, or exhibition, are two mutually dependent 
processes, and the continuance of the one is momentarily con- 
ditioned upon the continuance of the other. Highly desirable 
though it may be to be able at this stage to point out in a per- 
fectly clear and definite manner those factors, the existence of 
which will afford us a common ground upon which to compare 
with each other the different terms of the associational series, it 
is, nevertheless, impossible. We might quite as reasonably expect 
the explorer of an unknown country to furnish us, in advance of 
his explorations, with a detailed map of the land he expects to 
visit. We must content ourselves for the present with the assump- 
tion that such common factors do exist, and leave the proof of 


* See, for example, GippINGs, Principles of Sociology, pp. 61 ff. 
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their existence, together with a delineation of their characteristics 
and affiliations, to the progress of the science. 

But, while one may refuse to make the attempt to describe 
in advance of their exploration the fields of a new science, he 
might less readily be excused for leaving his readers with no 
hint as to the general direction his own immediate excursions 
into those fields may be expected to take. While making no 
pretense, therefore, to enumerate the common factors which 
future investigation may find to exist in the different terms of 
the associational series, some slight attempt will be made to 
indicate, in a preliminary way, the nature of those common 
factors, the relations of which to the various forms of the asso- 
ciational complex this series of papers may be expected to con- 
sider in due time. 

It will be remembered that the subject-matter of sociology 
was tentatively defined ‘ to be the activities of living organisms, 
when these activities are considered from a certain focal point of atten- 
tion; and that the description and interpretation of these activi- 
ties, viewed in this orientation, were posited’ as the most 
immediate task of sociology. 

It is significant that among those characteristics of the activ- 
ities of things which are earliest to command attention, none is 
more striking than that of their apparent dependence upon 
antecedent activities. When the consequent activity is that of 
living matter, we call it a response to the antecedent activity 
which is considered to be the stimulus of its consequent. Post- 
poning for the present the consideration of some very important 
peculiarities of the more intimate nature of this stimulus- 
organism-response relationship, we have to note here that it 
obtains generally throughout the whole range of living matter. 
There is no activity of any organism which can conceivably 
be without appropriate relations to adequate stimuli. Again, 
these stimuli are separable into certain great groups and classes. 
There seems a reasonable possibility, then, that the activities 
of living matter will themselves be separable into groupings 
analogous to the groupings of their stimuli; and, owing to the 


* See p. 675. 
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connection of the organism with its own activities, and through 
these with the stimuli of these activities, it would not be a 
matter of great surprise if further research should reveal a 
grouping of organisms corresponding to the groupings of 
stimuli and activities. Furthermore, we might hope to find a 
development in the nature of these groupings which shall pro- 


ceed part passu with the development of the stimulability of the 
organism. It would also be a matter of some interest to afford 


a tentative classification of stimuli based upon the duration of 
the period during which they are respectively operant upon the 
organism’s evolution. It would be found, of course, that while 
certain groups of stimuli affect living matter from its earliest to 
its latest developmental phase, certain other groups are effective 
during a comparatively limited number of these phases. 

These are but hints of a whole series of problems of greater 
or less interest which are suggested for solution @ propos of this 
stimulus-organism-response relationship. For the present we 
shall address ourselves to the attempt to describe and analyze 
the associational phenomena incident to the affecting of organic 
life by certain of the great groups of stimuli.’ 

By way of recapitulating the contents of the foregoing pages 
we may say: 

1. That the subject-matter of sociology, as determined by 
an inspection of the work thus far done in the science, has been 
chiefly the activities of human beings, when these activities are 
considered as oriented toward a certain focal point of attention 

2. That the task of sociology, as determined by a similar 
inspection, has been the analysis and interpretation of these 
activities as seen in this orientation. 

3. That the attempts to perform this task have demonstrated 


*The value in the associational life of mankind of that group of stimuli we call 
“sex” is being considered in the pages of this Journal by Professor William I. 
Thomas. As the work of the present writer is, in a measure, an attempt to carry into 
the domains of the lower forms of life the methods and type of research used by Pro- 
fessor Thomas among the races of mankind, the reader is referred to the articles in 
question. See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, Vol. I, pp. 434-45; Vol. III, pp. 
31-63, 754-76; Vol. IV, pp. 474-88. The next paper of the series, “Sex in Primi- 
tive Morality,” is to appear in the May number of this Journal. 
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the nature of this subject-matter to be such as to demand that 
be studied in the simpler phases of its development, as well a 
the more complex phases, if we are to hope to arrive at an ack 
quate understanding of any given phase. It is a corollary of 


this that, if we are to comprehend perfectly any given type of 
association as it appears among human beings, we must study it 
as it appears among beings lower than human, if it be found t 
have an existence among these lower beings. 

4. That this comparison of one phase with another, higher 
or lower in the genetic series of associational phenomena, means 
nothing less than the application of the comparative method to 
the subject-matter of sociology. 

5. That, in consideration of the nature of the relations obtain- 
ing between the activities of living organisms and certain great 
groups of stimuli, it appears that these stimulus-complexes 
afford bases upon which to attempt a comparison of the organ- 
ism- and the activity-groupings growing up around these com- 
plexes. 
RacpuH G. KIMBLE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hossox. Boston: Dana, 
Estes & Co., 1898. Pp. ix+357. 


A Book by Mr. Hobson is anticipated with exceptional interest by 
those who are looking for original contributions to the economic and 
sociological thought of today. In this book he might seem to have 
gone into a new field, and yet to have precluded the possibility of con- 
tributing anything original. One immediately discovers, however, that 
the writer is on familiar ground, though leading us in new paths. He 
has done several things remarkably well. In the first place, as a liter- 
ary production, the bringing together of scattered and disconnected 
utterances into a system which should be logical without losing its lit- 
erary form, is an achievement ; in the second place, the discovery of a 
philosophy in Mr. Ruskin’s writings will be to many people a revela- 
tion; in the third place, the tribute paid to Mr. Ruskin as an econo- 
mist, though it may seem exaggerated to those who do not know his 
writings well, appears to be amply supported; finally, Mr. Hobson’s 
personal contributions, by way of expounding or criticising Mr. Rus- 
kin, are illuminating. 

Mr. Hobson points out in the beginning how, in spite of no signs 
of interest in social movements in Mr. Ruskin’s early life, there was a 
natural progression toward his later views, evidenced even in the first 
volume of Modern Painters, and not attaining full expression until 
quite late years. 

Though incautious and sometimes extravagant in words, John Ruskin was 
a plodding and careful thinker; his thoughts had never been directed, by 
necessary contact with his early interests, to the social and economic structure 
of societies, and therefore he had never formed any definite convictions rela- 
ting to them. Never being thrown into the eddying tide of any of the radical 
movements in politics or philosophy which marked that restless age, he was 
not impelled by contact with other fervent souls into hasty speculations or 
cheaply acquired convictions upon the fundamental problems of society. 


Even after he had begun to express his social ideas, he suffered from 
the misfortune of having thought so thoroughly and written so lucidly. 
681 
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No great writer has shown a more contemptuous disregard for thos¢ 
ary arts of concealment commonly used to secure an appearance of cons 
ency; no one has so freely and loudly proclaimed his repudiation of 
pronouncements upon important topics; in no case has this serviceable frank 


ness been treated with such lack of courtesy and understanding. Because 
Mr. Ruskin has always striven to confer upon the public that greatest service 
which a thinker can confer, by making everything he writes “ part of a great 
confession ;’’ because he has set down all his thoughts and feelings in thei: 
natural order, without exaggeration or extenuation of their form and intensity, 
many of his critics have chosen to represent him asa loose and reckless 
thinker, borne along by sudden gusts of sentiment, and void of any stable 
unity of thought or clear order of development. Now the utter groundless- 
ness of such criticism is demonstrable by anyone who takes the trouble to 
read his representative books in the order of their publication. 


In addition to the influence exerted by Mr. Ruskin’s scientific 
studies, Mr. Hobson points out his obligation to Turner and Carlyle: 
‘Turner made him an art prophet, Carlyle a social reformer.” Mr. 
Hobson shows the growth of Mr. Ruskin’s ideas by giving a very 
admirable chronological summary of the steps by which he advanced 
from art to social reform, which he sums up in the statement : 

Such is the general growth of Mr. Ruskin’s thought and labors, from 
nature to art, through art to human life, in the art of life a growing sense of 
the demands of eternal law in the making and governance of human society 
founded on principles of justice and humanity. 


Instead of abandoning 
his proper work as an art teacher in order rashly to embark in political econ- 
omy, for which he had neither natural aptitude nor the requisite training and 
knowledge, .... Mr. Ruskin’s first qualification is that of being a skilled 
specialist in the finer qualities of work on the one hand, and of enjoyment or 
consumption on the other hand. Both from personal practice and from long 
habits of close observation of the work of skillful men in many places, he 
obtained a wide and varied knowledge of the handling of different tools and 
materials for the production of useful and beautiful goods. This experience 
was by no means confined to painting, sculpture, and the so-called “ fine arts,” 
but comprised the practical work of architecture, wood and metal work, pot- 
tery, jewelry, weaving, and other handicrafts. 

His investigations into agriculture, both on the continent of Europe and 
in Britain, were minute and painstaking; and though his experiments in 
reclaiming and draining land were not always sucessful, they indicated close 
knowledge of the concrete facts. 

Moreover, Mr. Ruskin made a lifelong study of animal and vegetable 
life, and of the structure and composition of the earth, thus gaining an inti- 
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nate acquaintance with the nature of the raw materials of that wealth which 
formed the chief subject-matter of commercial economy. He had spent most 
of his laborious life in patient detailed observation of nature and the works of 
man. Both from contemporary observation and from study of history, the 
actual processes by which large classes of goods were produced and con- 
sumed were familiar to him. How many of the teachers of political economy 
who have been so scornful of Mr. Ruskin’s claims possessed a tithe of this 
practical knowledge ? 


In addition Mr. Ruskin had as qualifications a remarkable mastery 


of language, fearless honesty, and at least one of “the most analytic’ 


minds in Europe. 

His arraignment of current political economy may be formally divided 
into two parts. Firstly, he accuses the science of commercial wealth of 
wrongfully assuming the title and function of political economy. Secondly, 
he impugns the accuracy of many of the fundamental doctrines of this com- 
mercial science, and imputes to them an injurious influence upon the happi- 
ness and morality of society. 

Mr. Hobson seems to make out his case that Mr. Ruskin success- 
fully controverted the claim of the older economists that they could 
isolate the hypothetical self-seeking man and then make allowance for 
the disturbing influence of other motives; he is especially successful 
in demonstrating that the “disturbing elements” are not of the same 
nature as the other influences. This has certainly led more than any 
other criticism of the older political economy to a wider interpretation 
by the later students. What Mr. Ruskin has also demonstrated, and 
what the newer economist does not always appreciate, is that when the 
latter 
points out how raising the character of civic life will react upon the efficiency 
of industry, his arguments are so many tacit admissions that the segregation 
of purely industrial phenomena is not, in fact, the convenient hypothesis for 
political economy which he averred it was. 

Mr. Hobson sums up his chapter which gives Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms 
of gurrent political economy in these words : 

Our claim is not that Mr. Ruskin has formed a system of sociology, or 
that he has advanced far toward such a system, but that he has pointed the 
way to such a science, and has laid down certain hypotheses of fact and 
terminology such as are consistent with advances made independently by 
other scientific men. By insisting upon the reduction of all economic terms, 
such as value, cost, utility, etc., to terms of “ vitality,” by insisting upon the 
organic integrity and unity of all human activities, and the organic nature of 
the codperation of the social units, and finally by furnishing a social ideal of 
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reasonable humanity, Mr. Ruskin has amply justified his claim as a pioneer 
in the theory of social economics. 

Mr. Ruskin’s “ humanizing”’ of the term “wealth” takes the form 
of asking with regard to the value of goods: (1) What good hun 
purpose can they serve? (2) What kind of persons will get them ? 
(3) How much will each of these persons get? He also analyzes the 
problem of cost to correspond with his analysis of value, first inquiring 
as to the “intrinsic nature of the work in relation to the worker ;”’ and 
second, ‘‘this determination of intrinsic cost requires to be suppl 
mented by consideration of the capacities of the workers ;” third, “in 
estimating the cost as we estimate the utility of a quantity of goods, 
we require to know how the labor is distributed.” 

Mr. Hobson does not fail to point out Mr. Ruskin’s exaggerations 
and failure to see some of the merits in modern competitive industry, 
but he defends him against the charges made of totally ignoring the 
value of machinery and modern improvements, showing that these 
criticisms usually arise from a consideration of isolated observations, 
instead of following Mr. Ruskin’s qualifications of his own statements. 
There is also pointed out Mr. Ruskin’s inadequate appreciation of the 
significance of interest, showing that he fails to see the importance of 
making money serviceable where most needed. This recognition of 
Mr. Ruskin’s weakness gives all the more force to Mr. Hobson’s vigor- 
ous defense of Mr. Ruskin’s constructive teachings which have seemed 
to so many chimerical. In spite of Tory politics and an undue confi- 
dence in the voluntary devotion of the upper classes to the lower, Mr. 
Ruskin’s state socialism has largely triumphed thus far both over indi- 
vidualism and social democracy. His emphasis of the physiological 
basis of the social question, his admirable conception of education, his 
denial of equality while demanding equality of opportunity, his empha- 
sis of the importance of agriculture, and his insistence on the general 
provision of employment, are obtaining more recognition every day. 
The strength and weakness of Mr. Ruskin’s state socialism give Mr. 
Hobson an opportunity of, at the same time, criticising him and many 
current reformers, but show the futility of depending on the voluntary 
action of the upper classes and the necessity of constantly resorting to 
democratic action. 

Mr. Hobson’s closing chapters give a concise account of the indus- 
trial experiments which Mr. Ruskin undertook, and a final tribute to 
his work and influence, concluding with this paragraph : 

To clarify the vision, to elevate the aim, to humanize, and so to dignify, 
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the ends of conduct, are the persistent endeavors of John Ruskin’s teaching. 
His hope and his appeal as reformer of society is to those misdirected or ill- 
directed forces of character which have made us so successful as individuals 
and as nations in the grosser forms of activity, and which, well economized 
for nobler purposes, might secure for us a “‘greatness"’ measurable neither 
in miles of territory, millions of population, nor in volume of commerce, but 
in “the multiplication of human life at its highest standard.” 


This book will serve as a guide to the writings of Mr. Ruskin which 
should not only be invaluable to all students of his books, but should 
lead to a wider reading and appreciation of his work as a whole. It is 
a piece of work which probably only Mr. Hobson was prepared to do, 


and seems almost beyond criticism. 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


Instinct and Reason: An Essay concerning the Relation of 
Instinct to Reason, with some Special Study of the Nature 
of Religion. By Henry RutGers Marsnatr, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. vii+574. $3.50. 

Tuis is a large book on an old question, and one is prepared to 
find an important contribution to psychology in it, or to be somewhat 
annoyed. It turns out, however, that the volume is not primarily on 
the relation of instinct to reason, but is a biological plea for religion. 

Religion is regarded as a part of the machinery of natural selection, 

and the race has survived because through systems of religion checks 

have been established on individual conduct to the advantage of the 
group to which the individual belongs. ‘Three classes of instincts are 

considered in some detail: (1) those of service to the individual; (2) 

those of service to the race, that is, relating to the reproduction of the 

race ; and (3) those of service to the group. Religion, it is claimed, is 
an instinct, and an instinct of service to the group, its function being 
the regulation of group conduct. Mr. Marshall makes the very inter- 
esting claim, also, that, generally speaking, instinct is a safer guide 
than reason, reason being the variant principle, and instinct the beaten 
path. The standpoint naturally throws great stress upon the idea of 
duty, and the subordination of the individual. ‘Under my view, what 
is here called the suppression of our will to a higher will may be 
expressed in psychological terms as the restraint of individualistic 
impulses to racial ones ; that such restraint has effect upon the moral 
character being, of course, granted” (p. 329). “.... The function 
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of religion which lies back of its ceremonial is the suppression of 
tendency to individualistic, elemental impulses, in favor of those which 
have a higher significance. . . . . It would appear, then, that in r 
tion to our modern complex and self-conscious intellectual life 
function of religion will lie to a great extent in the restraint of reasoy 
and its subordination to faith” (pp. 297-8). It is obvious that the 
generai view of the social importance of religion keld by Mr. Marshall 
is very similar to that of Mr. Kidd, but differences of detail are pointed 
out in a special chapter. 

The author is at great pains to make it appear that religion is an 
instinct, but it is not evident that he has done this. His treatment of 
instinct on the animal side is very clear, but not new in any important 
respect, and only preliminary, and interest is whetted in anticipation 
of a fine bit of work based on child-study and perhaps on ethnologi« 
data. But this does not follow; it is not even seriously attempted. 
The one definite case taken from children is given in a footnote, and 
relates to a girl, intentionally reared without mention of religious sub 
jects, who at an early age asked her mother if she might not “say a 
little prayer.” But though the mother and the kindergarten teacher 
had not given the child religious notions, it must be admitted that 
children get a good deal of information from others than their parents 
and teachers. This child had learned the word for prayer from some 
one, and doubtless had some description of the practice from the same 
person, and the case seems not one of instinct, but of imitation. Simi 
larly, the use of ethnological facts is scant and chary. This line is so 
fruitful and so unexplored in connection with instinct and habit that it 
seems sheer pity that a writer touching on race psychology should merely 
“look back into the dim past and imagine the conditions which must 
have existed amongst the ancestors of the human race . . . .” (p. 309). 
Far better consult the old travelers, unveracious as they often were. 
So far, then, as proof goes we have no occasion to conclude that reli 
gious feeling and practice are not socially rather than instinctively kept 
up. The importance of this contention appears to be, in the author's 
scheme, its newness, more than anything else, for he says: “ But even 
if we assume that religious activities are not instinctive, but are entirely 
due to tradition and to the imitation of the example of others, even 
then it seems to me that we are compelled to assume that the activities 
have functional import in the development of the race.” This is pro- 
foundly true, but it has been a commonplace ever since Spencer and 
othérs worked it out. It thus appears that the interesting field of the 
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relation of instinct and habit to religion is not here worked out, and 
that, on the other hand, it was unnecessary to remind anybody that 


religion has had a functional value in the development of the race. It 


must be said, also, that when we compare his incidental interpretation 
of such phenomena as hallucination, circumcision, and phallic worship 
with the facts and practices which we may examine in such works as 
Stoll’s Aypnotismus und Suggestion in der V olkerpsychologie, Andree’s 
Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, and Payne Knight’s Dis- 
course on the Worship of Priapus, we wonder whether the construction 
put upon these matters by the writer could ever have occurred to him 
if they had not happened to fit conveniently into his general theory. 
But waiving these and like inadequacies, the book is an important 
addition to the literature which attempts to interpret social facts from 
the standpoint of psychology. It is unfortunate, however, that interest 
in the argument should be hindered by a singularly procrastinating 
style, to which, indeed, the generous size of the book is really due. 
There is so much anticipation of what is to be said, and so much 
revival of what has been said, that the reader is pestered with a lack of 
certainty that he is ever at any time in the thick of the argument. 
W. I. THomas. 


Labor Copartnership: Notes of a Visit to Co-operative Workshops, 
Factories, and Farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in which 
Employer, Employé, and Consumer Share in Ownership, 
Management, and Results. By Henry D. Lioyp. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1898. Pp. 351. 


Tus is the chief book on coéperation since Mrs. Webb’s well- 
known Co-operative Movement. Benjamin Jones’ Co-operative Produc- 
tion, which followed Mrs. Webb’s book, was an important account of 
the work done, especially by the Rochdale system, in establishing work- 
shops, but it followed the principles laid down by Mrs. Webb’s book. 
Mr. Lloyd has given an account of the newer form of codperation, 
labor copartnership, which is succeeding in two or three directions in 
which productive coéperation has hitherto failed, and is at the same time 
laying down a new principle. The new successes are first in establishing 
coéperative dairies in Ireland, a most remarkable achievement in view 
of the previous experiences in Irish industrial reform and the prevalent 
opinions with regard to possibilities of organizing the Celt. The work 
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of Mr. Plunkett, which is carefully described by Mr. Lloyd, is at once 
romantic and instructive. The poorest part of Ireland has been 
invaded by coéperation, and while the organization does not approach 
that adopted by the labor copartnership societies in England, it is in 
this direction, and with this as a goal. Mr. Lloyd quotes Mr. Plunkett 
as saying : 

The report of the eight years’ work was the history of associations com 
posed almost exclusively of working farmers engaged in the transaction of 
the daily business of their members— in improving the conditions of their 
industry — applying to its development the most modern and complex system 
of commercial organization, with its federation acting as agencies for the sale 
and distribution of the produce of Irish farms in the large cities of England, 
including London, where they have to meet the competition of the world. In 
eight years these societies of frieze-coated farmers, in spite of their small 
beginnings, have transacted business amounting to close on a million sterling. 
And I think it would be easy to demonstrate that they have saved over a 
quarter of a million of profit for themselves. 


Some of the interesting phases of codperation further described are, 
first, more or less successful (unfortunately almost invariably less suc- 
cessful) experiments in codperation on the land; the societies in Wool- 


wich and Glasgow furnish instances of successful codperative farming in 
connection with coéperative stores; second, the development of building 
societies, in connection with coéperative organizations, for the housing 
of their members; this is made possible both by the surplus capital 
owned by the codperative societies and by the dividends paid by the 
coéperative societies to their members; third, the development of 
coéperative stores, productive societies, and building societies, with their 
attendant educational and recreative institutions, making some towns 
predominantly codperative (Mr. Lloyd’s description of Kettering and 
Leicester furnishes remarkable indications of the possibilities of codp- 
eration when widely extended); fourth, the extension of coéperation in 
such a new direction as the provision of the “Scottish Coéperative 
Convalescent Seaside Home which has been built by the coéperators’ 
money as a place of rest and recreation for their tired and sick work- 
ing people on the west hills of Killbride, overlooking the sea, in one 
of the most beautiful spots on the shore of Scotland ;” fifth, the devel- 
opment of labor copartnership, and the distinction between that and 
the Rochdale system. 

This last subject occupies the bulk of the book, introduces the new 
coéperative principle, and provides the one controversial subject. Mr. 
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Lloyd takes issue with the defenders of the Rochdale system who have 


followed Mrs. Webb in denouncing a bonus to labor as unnecessary 
and undemocratic. He quotes the statement by one of the Rochdale 
adherents, which explains their attitude : 

The manager of the Wheat Sheaf was outspoken in his condemnation of 
the labor copartnership idea. It was the “creation,” he said, “of an aristoc- 
racy of labor.” In his opinion, the duty of codperative manufacturers is to 
get the goods to the consumer at the cheapest possible price, and they have 
no right to make this price dearer by paying more than the market rate of 


wages. 


The case is stated much more strongly by Mrs. Webb when she 
urges that the danger of labor copartnership lies in the undermining 
of the trade-union standard by a vertical instead of a horizontal cleavage 
in industry. Mr. Lloyd contends that the labor copartnership organi- 
zations have always encouraged trade-unionism, and have merely added 
to its benefits. He, however, includes in his book a description of the 
profit-sharing system of the South Metropolitan Gas Company of Lon- 
don, which was really introduced in order to break up trade-unionism, 
and has not only been successful in that, but 
Mr. Livesey has himself made it an argument against municipal ownership 
of gas works that municipalities having no stock could not admit their 
employés, as his company has done, to participation in profits and manage- 
ment; and he has repeatedly avowed that he believes that the Employé Share- 
holder and Workman Director is an institution which will make socialism 
impossible, because it will give the wage-earner the possession of property. 


This is certainly a menace to the large democratic movement of the 
Rochdale system, but it seems to be obviated in the actual practice of 
the copartnership system. The new element introduced into the labor 
copartnership societies is the admission of other bodies than coépera- 
tive stores as shareholders. The Christian Socialists and all the older 
schools of coéperation advocate paying a bonus to workingmen, and 
this has been the practice of the Scottish Wholesale Society, but the 
labor copartnership organizations have not only done this, but they 
often require all workingmen to be shareholders and permit them 
to be directors, and they admit outside individuals as shareholders. 
The dividends are then distributed among all the shareholders, whether 
societies, or individual workers, or outsiders, and in addition to this 
they pay several kinds of bonus. 


A member of a managing committee in a cooperative concern like this 
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gets, first, his wages, if an employé; second, his share of 40 per cent. of 
profits, according to his wages; third, an extra payment as member of 
committee, which, if there are, as here, nine members, would be one-1 
10 per cent.; fourth, his dividend on whatever share capital he may have 
fifth, his interest on whatever loan capital he may have deposited ; sixt! 
share of the benefits of the provident and educational fund; and last, but 


* 


: -_ 
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least, his general benefit as a codperator. 


The weakness of this system, which Mr. Lloyd does not clearly s 
is the failure to insure the same interest of the consumers as is secur 
in the Rochdale system. Against this may be set, however, the higher 
standard of work secured threugh labor copartnership. It must 
recognized that, while the British and Scottish Wholesale Societies, wit 
their remarkable system of stores and factories and farms, form a wor 
derfully organized industry, and provide an admirable education in 
democracy, the system has done little to raise the standard of work 
manship beyond paying a good rate of wages and avoiding adultera 
tion. It has not viewed the worker, as such, as a necessary object for 
improvement. It has tended to improve him only incidentally, while 
striving to satisfy the demands of the consumer. 

Mr. Lloyd has performed a great service in calling attention to the 
significance of this new movement, which represents now an investment 
of over $5,000,000, annual sales $11,000,000, and dividends of $80,000 
paid on wages. It seems evident that the next problem of coéperation 
is to harmonize these two movements, each of which has a principle 
indispensable to the extension of democracy in industry. Mr. Lloyd’s 
book ought to be a means of demonstrating the necessity that the older 
movement should recognize and adopt the principle of the new. There 
are two or three items which need correction in a subsequent edition, 
which will doubtless be a necessity, as this movement is growing so 
rapidly. Mr. Lloyd does not carefully discriminate in his account of 
the Irish dairies between those which are on a labor copartnership 
basis and those which are not. He uses the word “capitalist’’ as a 
term of reproach when applied to the English Coéperative Wholesale 
Society, but seems to ignore the capitalistic character of the labor 
copartnership societies. It must be admitted that the English Whole- 
sale Society is not all that it ought to be, and Mr. Lloyd’s criticism 
would be more effective if there were not this loose use of the term 
“capitalistic.” The experience of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
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pany has been given undue prominence. There is only an external 
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rganizations. He says on p. 280: 


yearance of similarity between this and the other labor copartnership 


rhe feeling of the English Wholesale is so strong against labor copart- 


nership that it will not take part in the exhibitions of the Codperative Festi- 


vals because the Labor Association shows its productions there. 


[he fact is the Coéperative Festivals only admit the products of 
labor copartnership, and the English Wholesale Society thus excludes 
itself. In spite of these slight errors Mr. Lloyd’s book is the chief 


economic contribution of 1898. 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


The Evolution of the English House. By Sipney OvpaLit Appy, 
M.A. With 42 illustrations. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. xxviii+ 223. $1.50. 

Tus is one of the “Social England” series edited by Kenelm D. 

The aim of the series, as set forth in the editorial preface of 


Cotes. 
the present number, is noteworthy and praiseworthy: ‘The ‘Social 


England’ series rests upon the conviction that it is possible to make a 
successful attempt to give an account, not merely of politics and wars, 
but also of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, science, agriculture, 
and all that follows from their inclusion, and that without a due knowl- 
edge of the last we have no real explanation of any of the number.” 
“The central idea is that the greatness or weakness of a nation does 
not depend on the greatness or weakness of any one man or body of 
men, and that the odd millions have always had their part to play. To 
understand how great that was and is, we must understand the way in 
which they spent their lives, what they really cared for, what they 
fought for, and, in a word, what they lived for. To leave out nine- 
tenths of the national life, and to call the rest a history of the nation, 
is misleading.” The reader is ied to expect, with the completion of 
the series, a scientific analysis by specialists of the many elements— 
whether found in natural environment, in the heritage from past ages, 
in innovations from abroad, or in the immediate social environment — 
which go to make up the English nation and the English society. 
However successful this particular attempt may prove, it at least indi- 
cates the lines upon which all scientific historical and sociological 
investigation must proceed. 

The present number of the series is an interesting study of the 
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development of English architecture, and incidentally illuminates the 
development of the social and domestic life involved therewith 
English architecture may be said to begin in the prehistoric artificia| 
caves with their underground galleries, survivals of which may be 
found even at the present time. The earliest structure which merits 
the name of “house” 
among the modern charcoal burners. The rectangular form of house 
finds its origin in the tent-like summer shelter of the ancient herds 
connected at the 


was the round hut, a type still to be found 


man, consisting of a pair of “forks,” or “crutches,’ 
top by a ridge pole, and covered with branches, mud, or other mate- 
rial. This type of house increased in length by the erection of more 
“forks,” and in breadth by the addition of “outshuts,” and the result- 
ing framework became the general plan upon which were constructed 
houses and barns (which were often combined under one roof), and 
churches with their central nave and side aisles. The distance between 
a pair of “forks” in an interesting way became constant, and was 
taken as a unit of measure—the rod, or perch. A host of other 
equally interesting facts are demonstrated. The author proceeds to 
trace step by step the evolution of the town house, the country manor, 
the castle, the church, emphasizing constantly the points of similarity 
between the English architecture and that of the continent, especially 
the Greco-Roman influence wherever apparent. 

Aside from its specific purpose, the book gives insight into the evo- 
lution of the social structure. Every town house, every manor, every 
castle, every church, contains crystallized in its walls social influences 
from the various periods cf the past. We are led back, for example, 
to a time when the church “belfry”’ was not merely a bell-tower, but 
it was the “berfrey,” or “ beffroy’’—‘‘a beacon or watchtower.” “In 
the year 1452 a bell was suspended in the tower of the cathedral of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, which was to be rung in times of feudal 
alarm, and all the watchmen on the steeples were then to blow their 
horns and hoist their banners.’’ The church was also the courthouse, 
and the parish rector the fiscal officer of his district. 

The survivals of past times found in the architecture of the present 
have for the most part lost their meaning to the people. Yet this 
architectural environment, formed by all the social influences expressed 
in it, reacts potently upon modern life. 

ARTHUR W. Dunn. 
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Etude de Psychologie Sociale. ParG. Tarver. Paris: V. Giard et 
Briére, 1898. Pp. 326. 


Tus volume is a collection of essays, most of which originally 
appeared as contributions to periodicals and the proceedings of societies. 
In many cases one recognizes materials which have been organized 


into the more comprehensive system of Tarde as presented in his 
three volumes: Les ois de Limitation, La logique sociale, L’ opposition 
untverselle. The rather miscellaneous character of the contents of this 
recent book is evident from a glance at the list of essays, which 
includes : 

La sociologie. La jeunesse criminelle. 

Les deux éléments de la socio- Souvenirs de transports judici- 

logie. aires. 

Le transformisme social. La graphologie. 

L’idée de 1’ ‘“‘organisme social.” Sympathie et synthése. 

Criminalité et santé sociale. La sociologie de M. Giddings. 

La criminalité professionelle. Crimes, délits, contraventions. 


The first paper, on “Sociology,” is a clear account of the various 
analogies by which social relationships have been interpreted. It is 
designed to show how the mechanical and organic conceptions have 
given way to the psychological method of explanation. It can hardly 
be said that anything new appears in these pages, but the treatment is 
at once vigorous and attractive. 

The second essay, on “‘ The Two Elements of Sociology,” is inspired 
by Durkheim’s theory of the objectivity of social phenomena. Tarde 
attacks this point of view with all the force of his logic and ridicule. 
He insists that the réle of consciousness is the chief part in the social 
drama. He characterizes very cleverly the tendency to explain social 
phenomena by means of terms which are themselves simply labels for 
mystery. Thus, he remarks, “there is a fetich, a deus ex machina, which 
the newer sociologists use as an ‘open sesame’ whenever they are 
embarrassed, and it is high time to call attention to this abuse, which 
is really becoming a source of anxiety. This talismanic explanation 
is Je milieu. When this word is invoked, ali has been said” (p. 78). 

The discussion of “Social Evolution” is in reality a review of De 
Greef’s volume. As we should expect, Tarde criticises what he regards 
as the doctrinaire theory of the Belgian professor, whom he declares to 
be too much dominated by the Comtean tradition. 

In the paper on “The Idea of the Social Organism” Tarde finds 
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an opportunity to deal another series of blows at the old organi 
analogy. He reiterates the familiar “differences” and ingeniou 
adds to the number. One is convinced, from the reading of this es 
that the fundamental ideas of the organic concept have really bee: 
*“‘ generalized,” as Baldwin would say, and incorporated into the t! 
ing and terminology of the science, while the countless details of sin 
larity and difference have practically been rejected and will be m 
and more ignored. 

Of the other essays little need be said. They deal largely wit! 
technical criminal and judicial questions. The American reade: 
impressed by the serious way in which “Graphology”’ is treated 
There are references to a growing literature, to a scientific terminology, 
and to other evidences of systematic study of the “physiognomy of 
handwriting.” 

The essay on Giddings’ system is perhaps chiefly an exchange of 
compliments with the American sociologist. Tarde treats Giddings 
work with great respect. While here and there he makes a mild criti 
cism ( petit reproche), on the whole the essay may be described as an 
appreciation. The French apostle of imitation does not, however, 
seem to be greatly impressed by “consciousness of kind.” Indeed, 
this alliterative phrase loses much of its mystical magic when it is 
transformed into comsctence d’espéce. 

As a whole, the volume does not, of course, rank with the more 
systematic works of the same author, but it presents in an attractive 
form a variety of problems of current interest in several departments 
of social science. 

GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft and the Rights of Woman. By 
EmMA RaAusCHENBUSCH-CLouGH, PH.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. Pp. iv + 234. 


WE rather expect on taking up a book with this title by a woman 
to encounter some extreme views and statements, but we find nothing 
of the kind in this case. The volume is a very careful and sufficiently 
exhaustive study of a remarkable and lovable woman, a kindred spirit 
of Shelley, Byron, Tom Paine, Godwin, and the revolutionists of her 
day, but one whose impatience of social restraint was tempered with a 
most striking and consistent display of good sense—so far as her theo- 
ries are concerned, at any rate: in her practices she was less fortunate. 
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She was at variance with her times, but at this day the most of us would 
not hesitate to say that in her points of difference with the world Mary 


Wollstonecraft was in the main right and the world wrong. For the 


gist of her quarrel with the world was that the activities of women did 
not have free play. 

The volume treats of: (1) her life; (2) her literary work; (3) her 
religious and ethical views; (4) the rights of man, and her reply to 
Edmund Burke; (5) the rights of woman, and her polemics against 
writers on female education; (6) her investigation of the causes of 
woman’s intellectual inferiority; (7) her discussion of woman’s moral 
inferiority ; (8) her demands for the education of woman ; (9) her vin- 
dication of the civil rights of woman; (10) the relation of her views to 
those of Godwin and later socialists; (11) the reception of her work 
in Germany. Her biographer points out in conclusion that many 
of the conceptions of Mary Wollstonecraft have been adopted by soci- 
ety, but wisely refrains from insisting that the changes are directly 
traceable to her influence and writings. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the title should suggest that the volume treats of the question of 
woman’s rights aside from the relation of Mary Wollstonecraft to this 
question, for the views of Mrs. Rauschenbusch-Clough are not very 
elaborately expressed and are so reasonable that they perhaps demand 


no expression in print. 
W. I. THomas. 


Workingmen's Insurance. By W. F. WitLouGisy. New York: 
I. T. Crowell & Co., 1898. Pp. 386. $1.75. 


THE work of Mr. John Graham Brooks on German /nsurance, pre- 
pared for the Department of Labor, was a valuable contribution to the 
subject and made the German experience accessible to English readers. 
It is still indispensable. But there was need of a general survey, 
brought up to date, of the experiments in all modern countries. In 
the book of Mr. Willoughby we have this survey. The elements of 
the problem, economic and administrative, are clearly presented. The 
German and Austrian laws providing for sickness, accidents, and old 
age are discussed in detail. The forms of the movement seen in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Scandinavia, England, and the 
United States are carefully analyzed, and the limitations of each fairly 
brought to view. The bibliographical notes at the end enable the 


student to go to the sources. 
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When we consider the anxiety, the terror, with which the average 
thoughtful wage-earner regards the possibilities of accident, sickness, 
and infirmity of age, and when we take into account the grave social] 
unrest which springs from this solicitude about the future, we may wel! 
give a large place in our social studies to the modern inventions for 
distributing the burdens of provision for the emergencies of the work- 
man’s life. The essential elements of these inventions may be found 
in this valuable volume. C. R. H. 






























The Principles of the Law of Public Corporations. By Cuar.rs 
B. Exvxiott, Pxu.D., LL.D. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 
1898. Pp. Ixxx + 364. 


THE lively interest manifested of late years in city government 
and the question of its betterment insures a hearty welcome to a book 
dealing with any phase of the subject. The present volume is from 
the pen of a district judge of Minnesota, and is an attempt to state 
the law of public corporations in a manner suited to the needs of 
students. The attempt is fairly successful. Ina volume of less than 
400 pages the chief topics of the law are discussed and its salient 
features made plain. In classification and arrangement the author 
does not depart radically from the great work of Judge Dillon on 
Municipal Corporations. After an introduction devoted to definition, 
classification, and history, Bk. I discusses the creation and contro! of 
public corporations, Bk. II takes up the powers of public corpora- 
tions, Bk. III describes the mode and agencies of corporate action, 
and Bk. IV treats of the liabilities of public corporations. The dis- 
cussion is logical and clear, and the citation of authorities is ample. 
The volume is provided with an analytical table of contents, a table of 
cases, and a copious index. All in all it makes a very serviceable 
text-book. The publishers are to be criticised for not providing a 
label which corresponds more nearly with the title page. 

Car Evans Boyp. 





The City Wilderness. Edited by Rospert A. Woops. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. 319. 





THE social settlements have borne no better fruit than this remark- 
able study of urban conditions in a crowded part of South End, 
Boston. In twelve chapters, written by competent and trained 
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observers who have resided in the district, we have not merely a reve- 
lation of local conditions, but of world-wide tendencies. The maps 
are beautifully drawn and the materials carefully selected. The descrip- 
tive pages present the facts with most intelligent interpretation. Ele- 
ments of population, conditions of public health, economic status, 
political activities, criminal tendencies, amusements, church work, 
educational agencies, charities, philanthropies, and organization of self- 
help are all admirably treated. The volume should be placed by the 
side of the “ Hull-House Maps and Papers” 
student of social life in America. 


on the shelves of every 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Negro in America. By T. J. Morcan, D.D., LL.D. Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Pp. 203, 12mo. $1. 


THE eight papers .collected in this little book are the deposit of 
long matured and careful thinking, after varied and extended personal 
contact with many aspects of the conditions discussed. We may ques- 
tion the author’s perspective sometimes, as, for instance, the implica- 
tions from the absence of an academy equal to Worcester Academy 
for black pupils. Does the South possess an academy equal to Wor- 
cester Academy for white pupils? On the whole, however, the book 
is candid, moderate, kindly, serious, and stimulating. It deserves 


respectful attention both north and south. 
A. W. S. 








NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Esthetic Evolution.—In a previous article it was shown that esthetic ey 
lution depends upon religious evolution. But religion depends upon man’s concep 
of the fundamental facts of nature. With the formation of this conception s ie 
comes to have more and more to do. Theology also is a conception of these { 
The conception furnished by science and that furnished by theology are not 
quently radically opposed to each other; hence a tendency toward opposition bety 
that phase of religion and its corresponding phase of esthetic, dependent upon 
conception of nature furnished by science and the members of the same series turnis 
by theology. It has generally proven true that, when thus opposed, science and 
dependents have come to be generally accepted rather than theology and its deper 
ents. Therefore we are to look to science for the spiritual renovation and regenera 
tion so much needed today, and may confidently trust the scientific religion t! 
evolved to furnish to art and esthetic the highest sources of inspiration. The mo 
scientific conception of the world is not less zsthetic than the false conception of 
ancients. It will furnish a sufficient inspiration to the noblest altruism, to the pract 
of the highest virtues, to the philosophic contemplation of nature, and to the atta 
ment of great moral perfection. It will teach mankind that civilization would retrograde 
and disappear if human betterment were not insured by science, by art, and 
morals. — EDMOND GALABERT, “ L’évolution esthétique,” Revue internationale de soci 
logie, October, 1898. 


Religion and Morality.— Religion is a certain relation established between 
man and the eternal and infinite universe, or with its principle and first cause. It 
an answer to the question, “‘ What is the meaning of my life?” Morality is what 
exhibits and illuminates the activity of man, and which naturally proceeds from his 
relation with the universe. There are three relations in which man may stand to the 
universe, and correspondingly three kinds of morality : 

The first is primitive, savage, personal morality. It includes all that is based upon 
the welfare of the individual; for instance, Mohammedan morality; that taught by 
the Christian church, which seeks individual welfare especially in the other world ; 
utilitarian ethics. 

rhe second is pagan morality, for which the end is the welfare of a group of indi 
viduals ; as for instance ; the official morality of the state, that of the ancient Jews, that 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

lhe third kind is Christian morality, the essence of which is that man recognizes 
in himself an instrument for the service of one supreme will whose plans he should 
realize. It is the source of the most elevated systems man knows, viz., Pythagorean- 
ism, Stvicism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Taoism, Christian morality in the true sense 
of the word, which demands the renunciation of all will, of all good, not only of self, 
but also of family, of society, of the state, and that in the name of the accomplishment 
of His will who made us live, of that will of which we are conscious when it unveils 
itself to us. Morality cannot be independent of religion. Hideous abstraction, 
obscurity, unintelligibility, unthankfulness for life characterize modern pagan ethics. 
All rules of morality considered from the point of view of non-Christian ethics are 
only lies and hypocrisy. Some have sought to found Christian morality on pagan 
science; but no subtlety of thought, no sophism, can prevail against this simple princi 
ple, viz.: The theory of evolution is founded upon the survival of the fittest ; conse- 
quently everyone ought, in his own interest or that of the society of which he is a 
member, to try to be one of the fittest in order that he or his group might not perish, but 
instead others less fit for the struggle. It would be desirable to have a moral system 
free from superstition. But since morality is a certain relation of man to the universe, 
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and since this relation is expressed in terms of superstition, we ought to try to make 
thi not to try to con 
struct a non-religious moral system.— LEON To.cstol, Z’//umanité nouvelle, Septem 
ber, 1898. 


this expression more reasonable and exact. Above all we ought 


The Application of the Collectivist System.— Collectivism, as is well known, 
consists essentially in the resumption by the state of all means of production, and in 
the changes and adjustments necessitated bysuch resumption. That a society founded 
upon the principles of collectivism would be far preferable to our modern individual 
istic society is to be inferred from the following considerations: (1) all those now 
iving in idleness, or non-productively employed, or employed in callings which would 
become useless under the new régime, would be set to work in productive pursuits ; 
(2) all the forces now wasted under individual methods of production would be con 
served and utilized ; (3) the hours of labor would be reduced, and the labor of women 
and children would be suppressed, save in rare cases; (4) many of the sources of the 
abuse of money would be removed, since the money of the collectivist state would 
have a fixed and unchanging value; (5) the social mobility of the individual would 
be an assured fact, while under the present system it is only an enticing promise ; (6) 
education, according to fitness and needs, would be guaranteed to every child in the 

tate; (7) each would receive, as a salary, the whole of the value created by his labor. 
lhese are not all. Certain reforms in the laws relating to marriage, inheritance, the 
punishment of crime, etc., might be mentioned in addition as flowing indubitably 
from an adoption and application of the principles of collectivism. But surely the 
points enumerated are sufficient to suggest the immeasurable superiority of the col- 
lectivist over the individualistic society.—X.... ., “ L’Application du systéme col 
lectiviste,” La Revue socialiste, August, 1898. 3 ee l—ed otk 

a ———————— 
(J Individualism and Social Feeling in England.— Individualism as here used 
may be defined as the tendency to develop in one’s self with the greatest intensity 
possible, and to make dominate as far as possible one’s own personality. In some 
respects the undisciplined and critical neo-Latin may seem more individualistic than 
the Anglo Saxon, but really energetic will does not exclude obedience to authority. 
On the other hand, lack of discipline, fickleness, a tendency to neglect authority, diffi- 
culty in obeying steadily and patiently, the habit of depending upon others, do not 
constitute individualism proper, but rather a kind of negative individualism charac 
terized by lack of will, self-control, and codperation with others. What are the 
psychological and ethnical sources of English individualism ? Ethnic explanations 
alone are insufficient; so are climatic explanations, though both are important. Insu- 
lar situation has also been important. The Germanic races are characterized by real- 
ism, mixed with a certain mystic idealism; the former reaches its highest development 
in England, but the latter does not disappear. 

The English are also characterized by individualism, together with social subordi- 
nation. This latter is due to the Normans. The sensibility of the English is less fine 
and more limited than that of the French or the Italians. ‘This is due to their phleg- 
matic temperament in harmony with the cold, damp climate of Great Britain. The 
character of the English has been influenced by the dark, cloudy sky, which inspires 
melancholy; but race is more important than climate here, for we see the Irish in the 
same climate keeping something of their Gallic lightness. English sensibility is Ger- 
man sensibility, but, because of a life more active and utilitarian, it is less sentimental 
and less mystic. Because of its habitual calm and seriousness the English mind has 
greater power of attention and profound concentration. The English mind is prac- 
tical; it loves facts. The firm, patient, persevering will of the English is where they 
most resemble the ancient Germans. They are not prudent, like the French, but earn 
money that they may spend it, leaving their children to do the same. In morality the 
Englishman is not governed by any sentiment, like honor or social instinct, but by reli- 
gious law or humane considerations. But the Englishman has his faults : his independ- 
ence exposes him to egoism, his spirit of originality to eccentricity, his power and riches 
to contempt for the weak and poor. His habit of associating for some end has been 
maintained for centuries. On the continent executive ability was always of capital 
importance ; on the British Isles, where security reigned, as far as neighbors were con- 
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cerned at least, the people were not obliged to be so continually ready to take up arms, 
nor were they obliged to contract permanent alliances; executive power, therefore, 
became subordinate to deliberative power. The three great events in the history of 
England are : the establishment of constitutional liberty and the parliamentary régime ; 
colonial expansion ; and the triumph of Protestantism. 

Combine the Danish-Saxon tendency and the Celtic, and join to that the Latin 
influence exercized by France and Italy, and you will understand how the greatest 
poetry of modern times could be born and develop in England. The individual char- 
acter was for English individualism the proper object for dramatic poetry.— ALFRED 
FouILLEE, Aevue des Deux Mondes, October 1, 1898. 


Public Service and the Question of Monopolies in the United States. 
Monopoly constituted in opposition to the will of cities or states is a purely American 
phenomenon. The administration of continental Europe offers no examples of it. It 
results from the peculiar conception which obtained in the United States in the first 
half of this century concerning the functions of the state, of local government, and of 
city administration. These functions were reduced toa minimum. Material condi- 
tions then permitted it; agriculture was the ruling occupation, and there were few 
great fortunes. Besides, Anglo-Saxon spirit tended to organize strongly private life 
and to defend it from all intervention of public powers rather than to assure the devel 
opment of these latter. But, the habit of treating public affairs as if they were pri- 
vate produced a veritable confusion. Concessions were granted to companies in 
every case where they could be made. But in place of imposing guarantees upon 
these companies in ceding to them all or part of their monopoly, the public authurities 
exercised their ingenuity to put them in competition with one another, thinking that 
competition would assure cheapness here as in ordinary affairs. Since the public put 
all its hope in the efficiency of competition, it was very disagreeably surprised to see 
that here competition did not long persist. The situation was all the more serious 
because the public found itself disarmed. Monopoly was organized against it and 
without compensation. The means which people had imagined would prevent it 
proved an illusion. The companies, often provided with perpetual charters, shut 
themselves up in their rights. The only resource which remained was to attack them 
in the name of the common law or by means of laws against trusts, which declared 
nuli all combinations which aimed at monopoly. Neither of these means, however, 
has been very efficacious. While in private industry a conjunction of exceptional cir- 
cumstances is necessary to create monopoly, in the organization of public services it 
is the nature of the business which creates the monopoly. Instead of being excep 
tional, as in ordinary affairs, monopoly is here natural, normal, obligatory, and noth- 
ing is efficient against it. The abandonment of a public service without sufficient 
guarantee is here what has produced the abuse. 

There are two principal sorts of trusts in the public service of the United States: 
those in the municipal service and those in the telegraphic service. Among the most 
prominent of the former are the gas companies. They obtained their charters at a 
period when the belief in the sovereign efficacy of competition was still intact. Thus 
five or six companies were often given charters in the same city. These afterward 
combined tacitly or openly to form a trust. The most conspicuous of these has been 
the Chicago Gas Trust. All legislative and legal efforts to kill this trust have been in 
vain, and it is still in existence. The situation is somewhat different for street rail- 
ways, elevated roads, and other means of public transport. Inasmuch as street rail- 
ways are much more recent than the use of gas, the municipalities have lost some 
faith in the efficacy of competition when it is a matter of public service; and they 
accordingly grant to transit companies licenses necessary for the construction of their 
roads. Generally they also exact a compensation. The tendency is to make the com- 
pensation greater and to limit the franchises to a shorter period. 

The American telegraphs are in the hands of two companies only, the Western 
Union and the Postal Telegraph Company. These also practically form atrust. They 
have one tariff for the ordinary public, another for certain large business houses, and 
especially the press syndicate known as the Associated Press. A comparison of rates 
with the European systems is difficult to make, and, as usually made, is fallacious. 
This is at least true of Gunton’s comparison. A strict comparison of American rates 
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with those obtaining in continental Europe, both as to distance and as to the number 
of words, would probably result in favor of the latter. In conclusion, one gains 
nothing in taking away from or in refusing to public authority a service which is nor- 
mally relevant to it. It may be well to distrust its encroachments; but if a people 
trust to private initiative an enterprise which encroaches upon the prerogatives of the 
state or municipalities, under the pretext of escaping their tyranny, they end simply in 
creating another tyrant. That is what has happened in the United States in the case 
of the telegraph system, as in the case of municipal services in a large number of 
cities. Today it is recognized in the United States that what is necessary is to organ- 
ize these monopolies in place of prohibiting them, to make use of them in place of let- 
ting them play the rédle of robbers. — PAUL DE RousiERs, “ Les services publics et la 
question des monopoles aux Etats-Unis,” Revue politigue et parlementaire, October, 
1898. 


Anarchism and the Social Movement in Australia.— The social con- 
dition of Australia, since its first colonization, has been chiefly determined by these cir- 
cumstances: the uniform mildness of the climate; the absence of dangerous animals, 
and of numerous, powerful, and hostile natives; the right of property over the entire 
soil affirmed by the state before any immigrant population was installed there; the 
system of colonization by convicts pursued for a half century by the English govern- 
ment; the discovery of gold, and the revolutionary movement of 1848. In these cir- 
cumstances certain Englishmen, who had conceived the idea of making their fortune 
in Australia, and of setting up there a landed aristocracy, obtained a Jaw which for- 
bade the sale of the soil below a price high enough to be prohibitive as regards the 
common people. After the discovery of gold fields, the existence of a new class 
necessitated rendering more easy the acquisition of arable soil under certain restric- 
tions. But the great mass of the people remained always fatally excluded from prop- 
erty in land. The result has been that the population is concentrated, especially in 
the great cities, to an incredible degree, while the capitalization of the soil is extreme. 
There is not a peasant proprietor throughout the continent of Australia. Harvesting 
and sheep-shearing are the work of nomad laborers, who live, not in the country, but 
in the cities, and who overrun the pastoral and agricultural districts during the work- 
ing season. These conditions have been especially favorable to the development of 
communistic sentiments. 

In Victoria the elements are historically different, even to absolute divergence, 
from those which have operated in the rest of Australia. This part of the country 
has never known the work of convicts which has elsewhere degraded the proletariat. 
In the gold fields the conditions of life were necessarily equal, and the population 
which gathered there was composed principally of emigrants of 1848, who had con- 
ceived the hope of founding, on Australian soil, a free and equal community. This 
moral sentiment has had its baptism of blood. In the first years of the gold fields 
the miners revolted against the exactions of the government, raising the standard of 
the Australian republic. Since then the governing classes of Australia have conceived 
the state as the representation of the social interest, while in the rest of eastern Aus- 
tralia the state has been for the people only the government, the supreme and abso- 
lute power over them. Thus in Victoria the socialist idea has always been an element 
of practical politics. Republican, agrarian, and collectivistic theories have always 
constituted an integral part of the ideas of the Victorian people. It was from these 
aspirations, instincts, and thoughts that the anarchistic idea disengaged itself at Mel- 
bourne a dozen years ago. An anarchistic club was organized in 1886, and several 
anarchistic newspapers were established. An agitation, more or less successful, has 
been conducted often in connection with the socialist agitation. The most noteworthy 
development has been an attempt at reconciliation between anarchism and socialism. 
This new movement is called communistic anarchism. It was organized by the writer 
of this article. As yet, however, an anarchist party can scarcely be said to exist in 
Australia.. It is still merely an agitation. But it has developed both quantitatively 
and qualitatively during the period of its existence. At first it appealed directly to 
the spirit of revolution, but today anarchists believe that such agitation might lead to 
a governmental revolution merely, and that it is better to agitate simply for the log- 
ical acceptance of their principles.—J. A. ANDREWS, “ L’Anarchisme et le mouve- 
ment social en Australie,” Z’Humanité nouvelle, August, 1898. 
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Proportional Representation.— Even with a just division of electoral dist 
the votes of electors have not an equal value, and a proportional representation of 1 
different party groups in the electorate is not secured in the popular representat 
rhe cause of disproportional representation is to be sought 1n the division into ele 
districts as such. Indeed, this division permits no other result than that the po; 
representation becomes a representation of victorious majorities in single election 
tricts instead of a representation of the whole electorate. 

If it be presupposed that an election law is intended to serve the purpos 
validating the constitutional principle of the equality of votes, then an election law 
which cuts up an electorate into many territorial election districts is unjust and impr 
tical. It is unjust, because thereby it engenders great difference in the value of t 
votes. By this method of election no small number of electors will be sentenced 
silence from the beginning, viz., all voters who live in election districts which are 
already conceded politically to one party or another. The method 1s impractical, because 
thereby the popular representation becomes only in a distorted way the representat 
of the political te ndencies among the people. A division into election districts cou! 
nevertheless, be justified if the election districts should present economically and 
culturally a half-way closed whole ; but the opposite is the case. 

There are two methods of securing proportional representation — the quotient 
method, which is practicably applicable only with small constituencies, and the list 
competition method, applicable with both large and small constituencies. We shall 
discuss only the latter. According to this method both large and small parties present 
through unions of voters, at an official place and at a definite time before the ele: 
tion day, nominations, lists of candidates, with as many names as each party can 
hope under the most favorable circumstances to elect. On election day the voter polls 
a double vote. In the first place he votes for a certain candidate. In the case that 
this candidate does not need his vote, either because he has already enough, or becauss 
he does not receive enough to elect him, the voter gives his vote to the remaining can 
didates upon the list. That is, the voter presents a list of men whom he wishes chosen, 
under obligatory preference of one among them. This method makes possible a pro 
portional representation of parties. The loss of votes which assumes so great dimen 
sions with the election-district system is here reduced to a minimum. 

But it is claimed that this method secures proportional representation at the 
expense of delocalizing the party and of sacrificing the feeling between voter and can 
didate. The program takes the place of the person, and wire-pullers rule the polit 
ical life. Very recently, however, the theory of proportional representation has had a 
supplementing, the significance of which can hardly be overestimated for the utility 
of the system. It is concerned with nothing less than the reconciliation of decen- 
tralizing local interests with centralizing tendencies. Richard Siegfried, in a book on 
proportional representation, discusses this new method in connection with the Wiirt 
temberg electoral system. It is called the method of * connected lists” (verdundene 
Listen). A country is conceived as covered with a network of local committees of the 
different parties. Every committee nominates its own candidates and hands in its 
own nominations. But the local committees of one and the same party in the whole 
country designate their lists of candidates as “connected lists.” At the ascertain 
ment of the result of the election, first of all is determined how many votes have 
fallen to the nominations of the same party; that is, to the local candidates of the sev- 
eral parties. According to this is computed the number of mandates which falls to 
each body of “ connected lists.” The further distribution of mandates is then made 
to the single lists upon the basis of the number of votes which every single list has 
received. Within these the mandates are further distributed to the candidates accord- 
ing to the number of votes which have fallen to each. The technique of proportional 
procedure gains through these “ connected lists” a great elasticity and is applicable to 
great constituencies. The weightiest consequence of the possibility of “connected 
lists ” will be decentralization of parties, and therewith an avoidance of all the disad- 
vantages which we have become acquainted with as consequences of a proportional 
method. The centrifugal and centripetal tendencies are happily equalized.— Dr 
RUDOLF EINHAUSER, “ Proportionaiwahl,” in Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissen- 
schaft, viertes Heft, 1898. 
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Insurance against Non-Employment in St. Gall and Berne. Ihe chances 
r the prosperous development of insurance against non-employment in Switzerland 








ve recently materially decreased. Frost has nipped the early buds of plans and 
projects. It almost looks as if with the extinguishing of the first enthusiasm this once 
warmly commended remedy for non-employment would als: disappear rhe difficulties 
urying out this branch of insurance have dampened the ardor of many of its 
friends. To the considerations and scruples which were recognized as valid from the 
ut is now added, as a weighty argument, the collapse of the bank for the unem 
ploved (Aréettslosenkasse) in St. Gall. The experiences there have been cited, without 
criticism, against the principle of insurance for non-employment, and have already 
emonstrated their influence in the grand council of Zurich This event will doubt 
ess be cited in Basel also, as an argument against insurance for non empl vyment, 
where already a paralyzing standstill has succeeded the first enthusiasm. The fate of 
banks for the non-employed of the two cities of Berne and St. Gall has not 
fulfilled the prophecies made at their founding. The bank at Berne was prophesied 


a short life, because it rested upon the voluntary principle, while the compulsory 
insurance against non-employment of St. Gall was regarded as the pioneer of the only 
right method for this branch of labor insurance. The bank of Berne has existed for 
nore than five years, and has contributed materially to the solution of the problem of 
he unemployed of that city. But the insurance against non-employment at St. Gall 
lapsed after two years. The causes of this contradictory phenomenon are many. 
Along with inner causes inherent in the organization itself, the political conditions 
and personal qualities of the administrators play an important réle. Both these banks 
show a notable agreement in their experiences which is valuable for the solution of 
technical questions connected with this kind of insurance. To these questions belong 
especially those of occupation, residence, status, age, and wages of the insured. 

I. Insurance against non-employment must take into consideration the risk by 
means of gradation of premiums. ‘The occupation of the insured is the first means of 
measuring this risk. Therefore a gradation in the risk according to the groups of 
occupations must be sought. For example, out of 4,220 insured of the city of St. Gall, 
430 men reported themselves in the first year as out of work, according to which the 
total average of non-employment amounted to 10.2 per cent. But in the irregular 
occupations an average of 19.6 per cent. was shown, while among thatchers and day 
laborers non-employment amounted to over 30 per cent. ‘Therefore any system of 
insurance against non-employment must be based upon statistics of occupation. 

II. The question of the origin of the unimployed is very important for the problem 
of*insurance against non-employment. The fear of immigration and of pretended 
settlement is widespread. Reprisals on the floating element in general, and foreign- 
ers in particular, have essentially influenced the practical form of this branch of 
insurance. Therefore it has been proposed either fully to exclude foreigners from 
insurance or to exclude those merely who are not permanently located. The experi 
ence of Berne, however, does not confirm this position. Berne originally limited the 
right of insurance to laborers of Swiss extraction, but after two years’ experience 
authorized the admission of all laborers settled in the commune. In St. Gall, the first 
year, out of 430 reported out of work 27.4 per cent. were foreigners; the second year 
foreigners were represented by 36 per cent. But 72.4 per cent. of the foreign unem- 
ployed had dwelt six years or more in St. Gall. Therefore this would seem to show 
that the chief source of the non-employed is not from those fluctuating elements of 
which people suppose the crowds of unemployed in cities to be composed, but from 
permanently settled laborers. The conclusion is that a limitation of the right of 
insurance to the permanently settled laboring element is unnecessary and unjustified. 

III. The family status of the non-employed is of significance for this kind of 
insurance in two respects. First, it makes a difference in capacity for assessment 
with premiums, while, secondly, it seems to justify a differentiation of benefits. While 
27.4 per cent of the total insured in St. Gall were single men, only 23.9 per cent. of 
the 430 reported out of work the first year were single. The danger of non-employ- 
ment seems to be considerably greater with the married than with the single. In St 
Gall, of the married insured, 15.9 per cent. were out of work, while of the single, 4.1 
percent. If it is desired to derive advantage for the insurance fund from the unmar- 
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ried, it may be done through a slight raising of the premium for the unmarried. 
can be more lightly borne by the insured than a differentiation in benetits. 

IV. The age of the unemployed has concerned insurance against non-employment 
hitherto chiefly in respect to its minimum limit. This latter varies from fourteen : 
eighteen years. But for insurance the maximum limit of age is even more important 
and it is very remarkable that this has not yet received extended consideratio; 
Capacity for work decreases rapidly with increasing age. To the greater risk of 
non-employment in the older years of life is added the difficulty of obtaining new 
positions. The experience of St. Gall shows that of the total non-employed over 28 
per cent. were men over fifty years of age. Out of ninety-two men employed in the 
irregular trades who were over sixty years of age, 36.9 per cent. were out of w 
while of those under sixty years of age only 20 per cent. were out of work. | 
these reasons the establishment of a maximum age limit for admission to insurance 
seems entirely justified. People who are over sixty years of age occasion for th 
insurance bank so great a risk that they should be excluded from the right of in 
rance. Here the question of the duration of membership comes into consideration 
Insured who have been members at least four years might be compensated for no1 
employment of at most thirty days after they have passed their sixtieth year. But 
insured members of less than four years’ standing should lose their right of member 
ship after their sixtieth year. 

V. The principle of grading premiums and benefits along with the risk according 

to wages is fairly well accepted. ‘The opinion was general that the laborer w! 
received a higher wage should contribute a somewhat greater premium. But the 
expectations of financial gain attached to this plan have shown themselves in St 
Gall delusive. The laborers were divided into three classes according as they earned 
per day three francs or less, three to four fr., and four to five fr. These respectively 
paid a premium of fifteen centimes per week, twenty centimes, and thirty centimes 
But out of 993 men insured in the first class 197 became unemployed, while out of 335 
men of the second class sixty-four men became unemployed, and out of the six men 
of the third class two. Benefits were paid to the first class to the amount of 13,519 
fr., to the second class 4,531 fr., to the third class 159 fr. The ratio of benefits in 
each class was such that no considerable financial gain resulted to the insurance fund. 
For these reasons Berne has made a good move in establishing unconditionally a single 
premium class. This premium amounts monthly to fifty centimes, that is, it is lower 
than the lowest premium demanded by most other systems of insurance against non 
employment. Furthermore, the experience of St. Gall shows that approximately a 
third of the unemployed had a daily wage not amounting to more than three francs. 
More, than the half of the unemployed received a wage between three and four francs 
daily and only 13 per cent. received a daily wage amounting to more than four francs. 
Therefore, to disencumber the administration and to avoid injustice and friction, the 
establishment of a single-premium and benefit class is commended. Finally, the 
administration and management of the insurance fund should give the greatest room 
to the influence of the insured laborers, because therein lies the best guarantee for the 
prosperous development of such insurance, as the experience of St. Gall, on the one 
hand, and the favorable results in Berne, on the other, clearly show.—Dr. E. Hor- 
MANN, “ Die Arbeitslosenversicherung in St. Gallen und Bern,” Acrhiv fir sociale 
Gesetegebung und Statistik, Band XIII, 1. u. 2. Heft. 
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